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ABSTRACT 



The beginning and continuing goal of the MAR-SEIMC was to establish an 
Instructional Materials Center which would strengthen the quality of ed- 
ucation and training for handicapped children and youth. The objectives 
set forth in the original proposal were to 1) collect and hpuse^lnr, 
structional materials, 2) disseminate information to special educators, 
3) demonstrate materials and train teachers in the use of new materials, 
and, 4) provide research and evaluation services. 

To accomplish these objectives four (4) components evolved: 1) Field 
Services, 2) Information Services, 3) Library, 4) Research and 
Evaluation. 

The Field Services component dealt with the establishment of a system of 
associate centers throughout the five-state area served: Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columbia; 
and determined the best methods for providing media and materials infor- 
mation to each particular area. 

The Information Services component developed and maintained a clearing- 
house of information and was responsible for the dissemination of 
information to special educators throughout the geographical area served. 

The Library component was devoted to the systematic collection of media 
and materials, the maintenance of the collection and the development of 
an abstracting system which would describe materials according to teacher's 
objectives . 

The activities of the Research component focused on materials for the 
"traiaable mentally retarded" (TMR) and on "evaluation". These activities 
included the development of user evaluation forms, a materials evaluation 
form, an Evaluation Committee Task Force Meeting, research on the use of 
a basic information test (TOBI) with handicapped children (TMR and deaf, 
specifically), a conference on the educational needs of the TMR's, and the 
publishing of two(2) monographs on evaluation processes and practices. 

Total net project costs over the approximately 7-1/2 years were $2,106,000 
with the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped/USOE support responsible 
for over 93% of that sum. Because of the complex interactions, which are 
the rule rather than the exception in the behavioral sciences, it is im- 
possible to identify with certainty what the results of those expenditures 
are. However, in addition to some identifiable products they contributed 
to the establishment of similar centers under SEA and LEA control, devel- 
opment and dissemination of an enlarged and more sophisticated information 



base relative to instruction of handicapped children and youth, training of 
variant intensity to a variety of personnel, and, indirectly, to improved 
educational opportunities for many children with handicaps who at some time 
resided within the Mid-Atlantic region. 

The stimulatory effects on state and local education agencies, the contribu- 
tion to the appropriate knowledge base, and the dissemination and training 
activities conducted should have a noticable wake within the region for 
many years, and perhaps a ripple effect nationally. 



PREFACE 

The majority of the body of this final report was written prior to 
the grant expiration date (197A August 31) • What remained to be done at 
that time was related to materials and property disposition and completion 
of financial matters. The information presented is, unless otherwise in- 
dicated, accurate as of that expiration date. As is inevitably true, changes 
in personnel have since occurred which are not reflected. As a matter of 
fact, it may be observed that there was at least one change of director (or 
comparable title) in each of the six SEAs served over the 7-1/2 years of 
this project. 

Plans for both materials and property disposition have been approved 
and all financial transactions, which included deficit spending in the last 
year of the project, have now been completed. The principal investigator 
welcomes any feedback or discussion concerning this final report. 

Raymond S. Cottrell 
1975 January 13 ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



It became apparent in the United States during the tnid- 
twentieth century that commercial America had the resources to design 
and produce instructional materials for the field of special education. 
However, to properly place such resources in the hands of teachers so 
that they could be used effectively, expertise and resources not then 
available to teachers were required. The teacher whose time should 
actively be spent in the teaching role rather than as producer and 
researcher should have special services available to her. The 
President's Task Force suggested an organ to collect extant instruc- 
tional materials related to special education, catalog, loan, store, 
consult, and publish acquisition lists and information pamphlets. In- 
structional materials centers were set up to regionally coordinate 
those specific needs mentioned. In an effort to facilitate this activity 
some regional centers set up satellite centers within the various states 
in their region, to coordinate services and information dissemination. 

Prior to the funding and' existence of the Mid-Atlantic Region 
Special Education Instructional Materials Center (MAR-SEIMC) there was 
a very sporadic inter-state flow of information of current interest to 
special educators. In many instances this included even a poor intra- 
state flow of information. After the inception of the MAR-SEIMC som^e 
progress was being made to ameliorate this existent void. Slowly, with 
assistance from the states, inroads were being made and change elements 
began to form. 



Teachers, parents, and administrators who had unanswered 
questions and unfulfilled needs now were becoming aware of a resource, 
part of a national network, thai: could be tapped to provide. If not 
the answer, the proper secondary resource that knew the answer • 

In response to that need, the regional SEIMC at The George 
Washington University was funded In 1967, March 15. Although the 
original proposal envisioned serving only Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia, it was later revised to add Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey to its service area* This addition 
resulted in producing the largest SEIMC region -in terms of population^ 
At the conclusion of a 17-1/2 month "first" year, the continuation 
request modified the original project name by preceding it with "Mid- 
Atlantic Region". It has since that time been identified as "MAR-SEIMC," 

As was true for all the SEIMCs until very early in 1971, the 
projects were funded and monitored by the Division of Research, of the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, USOE. Dr. Ra3rmond Cottrell was 
the original director, and Ms. (now Dr.) Margaret Moss served as associate 
director until 1969, May 31. Primarily as a result of Dir. Moss* Interests, 
some early activities focused particularly on materials for the "trainable 
mentally retarded" and on "evalih'^tlon". Although considerable time and 
effort have continued to be addressed to the latter topic, the former 
became a special Interest of another unit of the Network after Dr. Moss* 
departure from the staff. 

Two other foci of activities are dlscernable in the summary of 
project strategies — information services and delivery system development. 



There has been a steady Increase in the quantity and quality of affiliate 
centers developed and planned. Part of this development can be attributed 
to various forms of direct assistance to four of the six SEAs which com- 
prise the MAR. Each of the MAR constituent states has an operational 
plan for further ASEIMC development. 

Information service development was always a major area of 
concern. A bi-weekly news release was distributed to SEAs and ASEIMCs 
and naturally individual requests (both via letter and telephone) were 
received and answered. The use of the computer in an accessioning, 
storage, and retrieval process used in the center was designed to fac- 
ilitate basically human inquiry information systems. The center's 
efforts appear to be compatible with those of a Network-wide task force. 

In the latter part of 1971 the MAR-SEIMC initiated and main- 
tained a telecommunications system within the region that employed the 
Xerox 400 telecopier to augment voice communication between and among 
the SEAs, the ASEBICs and the Network Office. The continued maintenance 
during FY *74 was highly endorsed by regional personnel. 

Dr. Cottrell*s scheduled sabbatical leave for the 1972 fall 
semester was a major contributing factor toward the selection of a new pro- 
ject director. Mr. Robert R. Carter who had been Coordinator of Field 
Services one year and Assistant Director the next year was appointed as 
Project Director for the final two years. Dr. Cottrell served as Principal 
Investigator for the life of the project. 



FIELD SERVICES 



In the original Demonstration Proposal, 1967, the objectives 
of the center fell into three general areas: a) material collection 
and dissemination, b) demonstration and training, and c) research 
and evaluation. 

In the first years of operation the field services component 
dealt primarily with the establishment of a system of asscciate centers. 
It focuseJ on the development of satellite centers throughout thp 
geographic area served: Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

A field coordinator served as liaison between the center and 
the five-state area for which MAR-SEIMC was responsible. ^During the 
first year of operation it was the aim of the field coordinator to 
set up an effective communication system within the region. The field 
coordinator made contact with professional groups, private and Federal 
agencies, other instructional materials centers and with teachars and 
other professionals in the states and made recommendations^ for the 
establishment of satellite centers in those states. His duties included 
the demonstration of materials within the classroom, in-senrice training 
meetings, and regional teacher workshops. 

In studying the needs of a particular geographic area, an 
effort was made to determine the best future methods for making instruc- 
tional media available to teachers of handicapped children, and to explore 
the viable methods for training teachers in the optimal use of such media. 



In 1971 BEH's goal was to increase trained personnel so that 

60% of the handicapped children have adequate instructional and supportive 

services by 1976. 

The manpower shortage in the education of the 
handicapped is such that a major effort must be made 
within the next five years. Federal monies would be 
used 1) to stimulate planning at university, state, 
local levels, 2) to develop new models to recuit and 
train teacher trainees, 3) to upgrade certified 
teachers and retrain unemployed teachers to become 
teachers to work with special educators thus elimin- 
ating the segregation between special and general 
education. 

This objective appears to be in agreement with stated goals of other 
regional centers. It was MAR-SEIMC^s intention to communicate with 
these centers in order to coordinate activities and avoid duplication 
of efforts. Participation, in a network interlock focused on the 
development of packaged multi-media training units. 

The objectives of the ^71-^2 proposal clearly showed that the 
diil^tion was to maximize services to the states in tHe region. The 
process objectives specified for the MAR-SEIMC and the strategies sug- 
gested for achieving these objectives were based on recommendations 
made at a combined meeting of the MAR-SEIMC Advisory Committee and 
Regional Associate SEIMC Directors held in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 7-8, 1971. 

Participants were asked to consider the following statement 
of the overall problem to be considered: "How should MAR-SEIMC organize 
for regional operation (develop its proposal) in order to maximize its 
service to your state?" Three topical areas were identified. They were: 



1. Information Services (including retrieval of information and/or 
materials) 

2. In-service Training for ASEIMCs 

3. Intra-regional Communication Systems 

Following recommendations made by the Network Coordinator's office, 
participants were asked to brainstorm abouv. each topic. The format 
utilized was as follows: 

1. Topics stated 

2. Statement of problem (as it related to your state or center) 

3. Clarification of problem 

4. Recommendations that may resolve problem(at this time partici- 
pants were asked to exchange papers) 

5. Formulation of strategy that provides solutions — actions to 
be taken by MAR-SEIMC (participants work on their own papers) 

Summary of recommendations for action to be taken by MAR-SEIMC. Two 

general recommendations were made: 

1. MAR-SEIMC should develop and maintain an intra-regional com- 
munication system and become a clearinghouse of information 
for the associate centers and their clients « 

2. MAR-SEIMC should provide leadership and in-service training 
activities for the ASEIMCs. The in-service phase whould include 
new trends in special education and preparation of packaged 
programs for use by associate centers. 

To implement these objectives, five specific strategies were proposed* 
1. MAR-SEIMC planned 15 in-service programs on media, materials, 
and technology in special education. Each program consisted 
of mediated materials, selected readings, listings of resources. 
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and a guide for using the package* These units were available 
to MAR-SEIMC personnel, State Departments of Edivjation, local 
education agencies, college and universit. d ^cher appropriate 
and eligible clients in the Mid-Atlantic Region. Together with 
the units, MAR-SEIMC provided consultative services on basic 
elements of developing and maintaining collections of instructional 
materials, dissemination of materials, and general procedural 
information rei<:".lve to the operation of a SEIMC, to existing 
ASEIMCs and clients interested in establishing ASEIMCs. 
MAR-SEIMC provided direct financial assistance to the states of 
Delaware and Virginia. MAR-SEIMC sub-contracted its field con- 
sultant services to the appropriate department or agency in each 
state. 

The contractual agreements required each state to complete its 
plans for the operation of a state supported SEIMC program. The 
states involved demonstrated their commitment to the SEIMC concept 
by including in their state plans components indicating project 
growth and source of financial support for its intra-state network 
for the next three fiscal years. 

MAR~SEIMC*s direct financial assistance would be terminated on 
31 August 1972. No consideration for future direct financial 
assistance could be made by MAR-SEIMC. 

Evaluation of the direct assistance strategy was as follows. If 
two states involved had a state network of SEIMCs that were func- 
tional, MAR-SEIMC would consider that strategy a success. 



▲ime Line: 



Oct. 15 - Nov. 1: 



Final approval of contract documents 



Oct. 15, 1971: 



First payment 



Jan 15, 1972: 



Second payment and site visitation 



May 15, 1972: 



Third payment and interim report 



Aug. 31, 1972: 



Fourth payment and site visitation 



Sept. 30, 1972: Final report 



3. MASrSEIMC conducted and/or participated in local, regional' and 
national programs and activities that would incf^ase staF£ ^d 




center efficiency in meeting the previously statejj^ ,gc;ji^;^OTa 



objectives. Specifically, the SEIMC/RMC Network would work 
towards the selection of the system for providing information 
about instructional materials to special educators. 
Staff development activities included all areas of involvment 
from M^-SEIMC staff meetings to participation in regional and 
national conferences, as well as involvement in Network meetings 
and activities. The intent of staff development strategies was 
to maximize staff efficiency in meeting stated goals and objectives. 
Several SEIMCs developed systems to provide information about 
instructional and professional materials; other centers contemplated 
other systems. All SEIMCs and RMCs involved or concerned with these 
systems explored the similarities and differences, the advantages and 
disadvantages, and the needs of special educators and decided if any 
of the systems that were developed would be sufficient. If one of 
the systems would meet the objectives then procedures would be 
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developed to make the information available to all centers. 

If not, other alternatives would be explored* 

The M^-SEIMC took an active role in this exploration. 

4. MAR-SEIMC sponsored a joint meeting of its advisory committee 
ASEIMC directors. The purpose of these meetings was twofold; 

a. To evaluate the services of MAR-SEIMC to state departments 
of education and ASEIMCs. 

b. To provide participants with the opportunity to direct 
MAR-SEIMC toward programs that will meet expressed needs 
within the region. 

5. MAR-SEIMC participated in SEIMC/RMC Network Directors meeting. 
MAR-SEIMC was represented by the project director. The strategy 
to accomplish the objective of a commou information system was 
developed by all components of the Network. 



Status Report 



The Mid-Atlantic Region is comprised of six states: 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. Statistically, this area incorporates approximately 107,000 
square miles with a total population of thirty million or 280^ persons per 
square mile. The area includes many of the large urban centers which 
comprise the megalopolis that runs along the East coast from Norfolk, 
Virginia, to Boston, Massachusetts. The Mid-Atlantic Region includes 
cities like Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C, Richmond, Newark 
and Norfolk along its eastern population corridor and many sparsely pop- 
ulated rural communities along the Central Appalachian mountains on its 
western border. ' 

The number of handicapped children identified within this region 
is approximately 1,25 million. Of this amount, 375,000 are currently 
enrolled in public school programs (K-12). The process of identification 
is expected to reveal well over one million additional students within the 
next two years. Quite obviously current litigation has played an important 
role in speeding the identification process and the implementation of appro- 
priate programs. 

The MAR-SEIMC has worked with the six SEAs in an effort to pro- 
vide and establish the IMC concept as a functioning, legislative mandate 
to supplement the state plans for special education. In four states 
(Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and the District of Columbia) it was necessary 
to invest some "geed money" to initiate state support of the SEIMC concept. 



These investments have produced an on-going commitment of state 
monies, resources and; personnel. 

Collectively I the six states now have a total of twenty- 
five Asrjociate Centers and fourteen Satellite Centers. (The 
distinction between the two types of Affiliate Centers is that 
the Satellite Centers -jak§ usually school-based, smaller in 
terms of staff, size of collection and budget and usually de- 
pendent upon their closest Associate Center for delivery of 
materials and services.) This structure is concomitant with 
the MAR-SEIMC's philosophy of materials and services delivery. 
This philosophy is to develop a pipeline (directly to schools, 
where possible) through which services and goods can flow in 
either direction. From a field standpoint, more emphasis has 
been given to the construction of this pipeline than to the 
make-up of its content. The reasons for this are twofold: 

(1) of what significant value is a materials collection and a 
centrally^ located pool of intellectual and practicing expertise 
if it is not readily available to the classroom teacher; and 

(2) the content is monitored by the Regional staff, professional 
producers, BEH guidance, etc. 

From a financial standpoint, the thirty-nine Affiliate 
Centers manage an annual total budget of approximately $2 million. 
This total is derived from a multitude of sources: local, state, 
federal and university. (Exact amounts and sources are described 
in some detail in the individual state reports.) This total 
budget reflects the entire cost of the Mid-Atlantic Region 
affiliated network for current maintenance. This figure was 
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expected to increase 5%-10% during FY' 74. Again, the MAR-SEIMC's 
plan of operati-bn has alv;ays been to work with the SEAs , 
eliciting their cooperation, guidance and support. This pro- 
cedure can be reconunended as a guideline for any Regional 
Center working with states and/or state supported Affiliate 
Centers. 

There are 122.5 full-time equivalent staff positions 
among the thirty-nine Affiliate Centers. The jobs are the 
usual assortment for this type of operation: principal 
investigators, directors, assistants, media, curriculvim and 
materials specialists, field coordinators, home visitors, clerks, 
typists, photographers, para-professionals, etc. The impor- 
tant administrative link in the personnel picture is that five 
of the six Mid-Atlantic Region states have appointed an in- 
dividual to serve in each state as the SEIMC coordinator. The 
sixth state, Pennsylvania, has a consortia composed of three 
center directors and the State Director of Special Education, 
which manages iMC development. This arrangement again under- 
lines the states' cooperation and commitment to the Regional 
Center as well as the SEIMC concept. 

The MAR-SEIMC consists of eight and a half full-time 
equivalent professional staff employees and four full-time 
equivalent clerical staff employees. A recently compiled in- 
ventory of field services indicated that approximately 23% of 
the professional staff time during FY '73 was devoted exclusively 
to fulfilling comraitments to the states comprising the Mid- 
Atlantic Region. The bulk of these commitments were in the 



form of workshops for in-service special educators. These 
workshops were given in the areas of effective and efficient 
use of media ^ materials and technology^ selection of instruc- 
tional material usage. Subject areas covered reading^ math 
perception^ language^ speech^ physical education^ etc. The 
disability areas were as numerous as the materials used. The 
remaining portion bf time was devoted to conference and/or 
convention participation^ professional planning and/or co- 
ordination meetings r consultant and supportive services^ and 
MAR-SEIMC sponsored graduate classes. It is important to note 
that this 23% does not take into account the generous amount ' 
of hours consumed by the professional and clerical staff in 
support of these activities. Such additional efforts included: 
shelving, packing and shipping instructional materials, co- 
ordinating meeting times, travel and reservations, typing. 
Xeroxing, mailing, etc. A conservative projection is, for FY* 73, 
between 25%-30% of the total MAR-SEIMC staff vras spent on support 
and delivery of personnel services to the field. This amount of 
time satisfied the "on-demand" requests received from the states 
and various professional organizations within the Mid-Atlantic 
Region as well as those negotiated commitments. 

Another facet of service delivery is the shipment of 
instructional materials to Affiliate Centers. A model for low 
cost shipment, specifically Greyhound Package Express, was 
evolved. A test of the model concentrated on the State of 
Delaware. Over 1,200 instructional materials were delivered 
and returned during FY'73. It is the intent of the MAR-SEIMC 
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to extend this service to and encourage its usage by all MAR- 
ASEIMCs, This process should help increase the benefits of a 
large materials collection across the board. 

In an effort to physically and psychologically unite 
the MAR-ASEIMCs as well as extend the information pipeline^ 
the Regional Center is currently supporting a telecommunications 
system comprised of Xerox Telecopiers. This system has the 
capability of sending or receiving an 8-1/2 x 11 printed page^ 
photography illustration ^ etc. in either a four or six minute 
mode. The Fy'73 Telecopier Network .JJvaluation revealed an 
average of 42 pages were tr ansm j .^^^^gij^^^Q^gh the system weekly. 
This rapid-response service §ddlp^^^MH to the MAR- 

SEIMC's information delivei^T "^^-wf -jsJt^ 

The following is a state-by-state breakdown of MAR-SEIMC 
composition and Regional Center /ASE IMC interaction through 
31 December 1973. .^i, 



BEST COPY AVAIUIBU 



DELAWARE 



State Supervisor of Special Education 

Richard Connell (302) 678-4632 

Department of Public Instruction 
Dover r Delaware 19901 

State Coordinator of SEIMCs 

Mrs. Edee Fenimore (302) 678-4667 

Department of Public Instruction 
Dover r Delaware 19901 

Associate Centers (Personnel and Budget) 

Betty Warren^ Coordinating Teacher (302) 678-1069 

Margaret Cannon, Aide 

South Dover Elementary 

955 S. State Street 

Dover, Delaware 19901 

Budget: $5,000.00 Staff: 1 

James Damatt, Coordinating Teacher (302) 798-1474 x24 

Aloah Hatz, Aide 

Green Street Elementary 

Claymont, Delaware 19703 

Budget: $5,000.00 Staff: 1 

Cammie Cairns, Coordinating Teacher (302) 322-3538 
Doris Workman, Aide 
Wallace Wallin School 
Basin Road 

New Castle, Delaware 19720 

Budget: $5,000.00 Staff: 1 



Jimmie Randall, Coordinating Teacher (302) 422-6720 

Janice Abbott, Aide 

Benjamin Banneker Elementary 

North Street 

Milford, Delaware 19963 

Budget: $5,000.00 Staff: 1 

Esselee Davis, Coordinating Teacher (302) 856-0035 

Mary East, Aide 

Howard T. Ennis Elementary 

Georgetown, Delaware 19947 

Budget: $5 ,000 . 00 Staff : 1 

John Oates, Coordinating Teacher (302) 429-7468 

Linda 0' Donald, Aide 

Highlands Elementary School 

Wilmington, Delaware 1980S 

Budget: $5,000.00 Staff: 1 

Funding Sources : Title VIB (ESEA) , Title I 
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The MAR-SEIMC establishe'dnbhe ASEIMC "concept in FY*^72 
in the State of Delaware. An agreement was reached whereby the 
Department of Public Instruction matched a sum of flow-through 
money from the MAR-SEIMC to establish ^ endorse and promote the 
SEIMC concept, Thus^ an initial investment of approximately 
$10^000 has generated state support of approximately $80^000 
in two years. 

The State of Delaware has progressed through the growing 
pains of establishing, evaluating and relocating Satellite 
Centers. Originally eight centers were established for school 
year 1972. Operationally, it became apparent that six centers 
would be appropriate. Thus, six centers are in operation for 
school year 1974. Although the number of centers has decreased, 
the financial support has remained constant, and the accumulated 
Size of their collections has increased substantially. 

As an indication of increasing support, the Delaware 
Department of Public Instruction (DPI) invested another $6,000 
above the $33,000 commitment during FY'73 for the centers to 
purchase additional materials. 

Each center is school based with an aide and a practicing 
teacher responsible for its operation. During FY '73 the center 
serving the Capitol District has had the responsibility of 
being a central point for instructional material dissemination. 
The hours of operation run approximately from noon to six, 
allowing teacher access during and after school hours. 

The MAR-SEIMC pioneered a regional delivery system with' 
the Delaware Satellite Centers. Utilizing the MAR-SEIMC cata- 
loging system, the Xerox Telecopier, the MAR-SEIMC clerical 



staffs Greyhound Package Express and the ASEIMC aides ^ a class- 
room teacher was able to identify and order a material from the 
Regional Center on Thursday and have that material in his or 
her classroom on Monday. The process model and a possible 
timeline is as follows: 

Thursday morning: teacher identifies problem 
Thursday afternoon: teacher uses MAR-SEIMC catalog 

in satellite center and orders material 
Friday morning: center ^s order is telecopied to the 
Dover center 

Friday afternoon: all orders reviewed and duplications 
eliminated 

Friday afternoon: one order compiled and sent to 
MAR-SEIMC 

Friday /Saturday : order received^ items pulled from 

shelves and boxed 
Saturday afternoon: boxes delivered to Greyhound 
Monday morning: boxes are picked up in Dover and 

delivered to ASEIMC aides' weekly meeting 
Monday morning: materials are divided according to 

original orders 
Monday morning: aides bring materials back to respective 

centers 

Monday afternoon: requesting teacher picks up materials 
Monday afternoon: teacher uses the materials 



This process was designed to maximize the usability of 
a Regional Center's collection in the field. This delivery ap- 
proach has proven quite successful in reaching the special 
education student with a minimum time delay and maximum im- 
pact. Clearly this method of service will not only continue 
but be substantially increased. Special educators and the 
DPI staff have both endorsed this delivery concept as an in- 
valuable ASEIMC service. It should be noted that in two years 
the state has developed from a position of no programs or plans 
in SEIMC development to a well-equipped ^ functional and highly 
used SEIMC Network. 

Negotiations for a graduate class in Media ^ Materials 
and Technology were begun during FY '72. Cooperative lines of 
communication were established by the MAR-SEIMC with the Delaware 
Department of Public Instruction and the Special Education De- 
partment of the University of Delaware. Arrangements were made 
to have the MAR-SEIMC staff teach the class and supply the re- 
quired materials. The University agreed to give three hours of 
course credit and the DPI paid for the tuition of the enrolled 
students. Class composition was a cross section of approximately 
thirty special education teachers and administrators. 

The MAR-SEIMC did not make provision in its continuation 
request to teach the course for more than one semester. There 
has been an overwhelming number of requests from Delaware 
special educators directed to the MAR-SEIMC staff and the Uni- 
versity of Delaware to offer the course as a continuing requir- 
ment. As a result, the University of Delaware has offered the 
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course for the Fall semester, 1973, utilizing some of the 
original students as instructors. 

Some of the services that will be delivered to the 
State of Delaware during FY* 74 include: 

1* Providing long-term loan of selected materials 
through the established delivery system 

2. Development of a slide-tape overview of the 
Delaware ASEIMCs 

3. Orientation of new teachers to the ASEIMC concept 

4. providing staff development for each ASEIMC 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Director of Special Education 

Merle Van Dyke, Assistant Superintendent (202) 629-2441 

Special Education 

415 12th Street, Room 602 

Washington , D • C • 20004 

State Coordinator of ASEIMCs 

Dorothy Hobbs (202) 363-3955 or 5573 
Reno School 

4821 Howard Street, N.W. 
Washington , D . C. 20016 

Associate Center (Personnel and Budget) 

Eloise Brown (202) 363-3955 or 5573 
Reno School 

4821 Howard Street, N.W* 
. Washington , D . C . 2 0 016 

Budget: $225,000 Staff: 10 

Satellite Centers (Personnel and Budget) 

Mrs. Maveritte (202) 629-7126 ' 

Keen School (severe learning problems) 

Rock Creek Church Road & Riggs Road, N.E. 

Washington , D . C . 2 0011 

Budget : $15 ,000 Staff : 1 

Mrs. Avery (202) 629-8530 

Simon School (severe learning problems) 

4th Street & Mississippi Avenue, S.E. 
Washington , D . C . 20032 
Budget : $15 ,000 Staff : 1 



Mrs. Cyrus (202) 629-7077 
Sharpe Health School 
13th & Allison Sts., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20011 
Budget: $15,000 



(physically handicapped & 
other health impaired) 

Staff : 1 



Mrs. Staggs (202) 629-5671 

Woodson School (general special education) 

54th & Eads Place, N.E. - 

Washington , D.C . 20019 

Budget: $15,000 Staff: 1 

Laverne Early (202) 381-2010 

St. Francis Xavier (general special education) 

2700 0 Street, S.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20020 

Budget: $15,000 Staff: 1 
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Kia Garnett (202) 629-6174 

Ruth K. Webb School (general special education) 

Mt. Olivett & Holbrook Place, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 

Budget: $15,000 Staff: 1 

Georgia Davis (202) 629-7168 

Jackson Elementary School (visually impaired) 

30th & R Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Budget: $15,000 Staff: 1 

Funding Source: D.C. Public Schools, Title VIB (ESEA) 

The MAR-SEIMC has worked for three years to bring about 
the establishment of school-based Satellite Centers. During 
FY '73 five Satellite Centers were opened, each managed by 
a former special education teacher. Each Satellite Center has 
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a Xerox Telecopier as does the ASEIMC at Reno Road School and 
the two D.C. Special Education administrative offices. Thus, 
the potential for the same type of pipeline deliyery system 
such as Delaware's has been created in D.C. as well. Again, 
it has been and continues to be a primary concern of the field 
representative to construct delivery systems for materials, and 
services with little attention paid to what the flow-through 
content will be. 

In the process of moving to a limited circulating col- 
lection in 1973, the MAR-SEIMC sent a multitude of walk-in 
clients to the Reno Road Associate Center. This freed a 
large part of the Regional collection, previously on loan to 
walk-in clients. Negotiations have indicated that the Satellite 
Centers will rely heavily on the MAR-SEIMC for materials delivery, 
while the Associate Center, Reno Road School, fulfills the needs 
of both Satellite Centers and the additional walk-in client 
business. 
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In retrospect^ the MAR-SEIMC was responsible for the 
establishment of the Reno Road Center via what was alluded to 
previously as "seed money." A staff position was provided to 
the Special Education Department of the District of Columbia. 
The structural plans for a District-wide media service were 
conceived and consequently endorsed by the Director of Special 
Education. Thus^ an investment of approximately $6^000 has 
realized a supportive gain of approximately $900,000 in the last 
three years. 

As in the State of Delaware, when the Affiliate Centers 
are located in the schools, the delivery of PEIMC services to 

-the child--is much more expedient. — ^This-model-of-service-from 

a Regional Center, directly to the child's immediate environ- 
ment, while not unique to the MAR-SEIMC, has certainly been 
utilized and promoted to a greater extent than in most re- 
gional delivery systems. 

Some of the services to be delivered by the MAR-SEIMC to 
the District of Columbia in FY* 74 are as follows: 

1. Make needs and materials known to all qualified 
clients 

2. Inform all eligible clients of the location of all 
deliverable media and materials 

3. Respond to client inquiries 

4. Produce catalogs, bibliographies and profile 
matching materials lists 

5. Maintain inventory records, including demands, 
circulation and reaction information on collection 
content 



Long-term loan of media and materials 

Evaluate materials by standard criteria and recom- 

mended usage incorporating teacher/child evluations 



MARYLAND 

Director of Special Education 

Mr. Stanley Mopsik (301) 796-8300 x466 
Coordinator of Special Education 
Maryland State Department of Education 
600 Wyndhurst Avenue 
Baltimore r Maryland 21210 

State Coordinator of SEIMCs 

Dr. Donald F. Hall (301) 923-3425 or 26 

Director of SEIMC Project 

R-175 

Millersville^ Maryland 21108 

Associate Center (Personnel and Budget) 

Dr. Donald F. Hall, Director (301) 923-3425 or 26 

Maryland Training and Development Center 

R-175 

Millersville, Maryland 21108 
Budget: $138 ,000 Staff : 7 

"Fufiaing Source: TiTle VIB^ ~~ - 

In FY'71 the MAR-SEIMC supplied one person to the State 
of Maryland (at a cost of $25,000) in an effort to create a 
state plan for the development of the SEIMC concept. The result 
of this investment was the creation of the Maryland Training 
and Development Center (MTDC) . Funded in FY '72, the MTDC was 
designed to provide direct services to four pilot continuum 
schools and eleven PIED PIPER (Project to Initiate Early Dis- 
covery of Problems and Intervene through Programs of Educational 
Remediation) schools operating within the continuum framework. 
These services include disseminating information on available 
instructional materials and their utilization, educational 
assessment of learning deficits, strengths and styles, and the 
special education classroom utilization of appropriate and highly 
stimulating/motivating instructional materials. 



In an effort to continue the learning processes, the MTDC 
is planning to open a number of Satellite Centers throughout the 
state located co-jointly with teacher training centers operating 
within the continuum. The proposal is that as teachers are 
learning new instructional skills, the learning process will be 
supplemented with preparation in selection and use of appropriate 
or available media and technology. Upon completion of training, 
the teachers will continue to use the center in reference to 
updating teaching skills and short-term loan of instructional 
materials. 

The M AR-SEIMC is currentl y working to as sist in the 

completion of this project. It is estimated that the entire 
structure will be operable by Fy'75. On the basis of^'its 
structural design, the MTDC network of centers will be concomi- 
tant to the State of Delaware and the District of Columbia 
in the sense of creating a potential delivery system. The same 
pattern of supplying these smaller centers with the Regional 
Center catalogs and resulting ordering of materials is expected. 

Some of the services to be delivered to the State of 
Maryland in FY'74 include: 

1. Screening instructional materials appropriate to 
specific learning disabilities on certain develop- 
mental levels 

2. Utilizing instructional materials within a contingency 
management system 

3. Evaluating and modifying reading readiness materials 



NEW JERSEY 



Director of Spenial Education 

Dr. Daniel Ringelheim (609) 292-7602 
Deputy Assistant Coitunissioner 

Branch of Special Education & Pupil Personnel Services 
State Department of Education 
225 W. State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08620 

State Coordinator of SEIMCs 

Dr. Nicholas J, Maldari (609) 292-7610 
Coordinator of SEIMCs 

Branch of Special Education & Pupil Personnel Services 
State Department of Education 
225 W. State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08620 

Associate Centers (Personnel and Budget) 

Charles Barthe, Director (609) 589-3410 

= Southern^ew-Jersay— SEIMC - - 

Savitz Library 

Glassboro State College 

Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 

Budget: $35,000 Staff: 4 

Dr. Nagy, Chief Librarian (201) 527-2225 

Dorothy Sked, SEIMC Librarian 

Kean College of New Jersey 

Morris Avenue 

Union, New Jersey 07083 

Budget : $15 ,000 staff : 1.5 

Dorothy Henry, Director (201) 383-2521 

Northwest Satellite Center 

County Services Building 

18 Church Street 

Newton, New Jersey 07860 

Budget : $15 ,000 Staff : 1.5 

Marion Leibowitz, Director (609) 448-4840 
Project COPE-SEIMC 

East Windsor Regional Board of Education 

High ts town. New Jersey 08520 

Budget : $19 , 000 Staff : 1.5 

Dr. Frank Paoni, Director (201) 842-1900 
Brookdale Conununity College SEIMC 
Brookdale, New Jersey 07003 
Budget: $15,000 Staff: 1.5 
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Joyanne D. Miller^ Director (609) 465-9354 
Cape May SEIMC 

Middle Township Board of Education 
Cape May Court House ^ New Jersey 08210 
Budget: $10,000 Staff: 1 

Edwin York, Director (201) 985-7744 

Occupational Research and Development Resource Center 

Edison, New Jersey 08817 

Budget : $22 ,000 Staff : 1 

Richard Saxer, Director (201) 341-4430 

Project TRIM-SEIMC 

Tom's River, New Jersey 08753 

Budget: $22,000 Staff: 1 

Susan Elting, Director (201) 539-0331 
Northwest EIC 

Cedar Knolls, New Jersey 07927 

Budget : $35,000 Staff : 4 

-Funding-Sources :—Tiirle-VIBy-Title-IIl7^Title 1X7 S€ate Voc^Ed . 

The State of New Jersey has maintained a long standing 
conrniitment to the SEIMC concept. It has not bfeen necessary to 
implant seed money in an effort to create a pasture of co- 
operation. The acceptance of the SEIMC concept is reflected 
not ^only in the growing number of New Jersey ASEIMCs but in the 
werP^ coordinated method of their estciblishment. 

New Jersey has five Learning Resource Centers (LRCs) 
currently in operation. These centers usually specialize in a 
specific type of identified learning problem (e.g., sparse popu- 
lation, biblingual migrant workers, urban population) and are 
located in that section of New Jersey where the problem is most 
prevalent. In an effort to fulfill SEIMC concept requirements 
as well as utilize existing space, resources and personnel to 
supplement LRC. activities, four ASEIMCs and LRCs are located 
CO- jointly. This has proven successful inso far as capitalizing 



on existing client usage, in addition, there are five centers 
established apart from LRCs. Kean College serves a densely 
populated urban college environment and the Northwest Satellite 
Center serves a sparsely populated agrarian region. The latter 
has a van that travels an established "circuit" bringing ma- 
terials literally into the classroom. 

Some of the services to be delivered by the MAR-SEIMC 
to the State of New Jersey during FY '74 include: 

1. Provide the State of New Jersey with consultative 
services for staff development 

2^ Co-sponsor loca l i n-se rvice meetings and worksho ps 

on media and materials for special educators 
3. Develop and provide a "bank" of materials and 
equipment which support high priority special 
education programs in the state 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



Director of Special Education 

Dr. William Ohrtman, Director (717) 787-1360 
Bureau of Special Education 
Department of Education 
Box 911 

Hanrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
Associate Centers (Personnel and Budget) 

Dr. Robert L. Kalapcs, Director (215) 265-7321 
Regional Resource Center of Eastern Pennsylvania for 

Special Education 
443 South Gulph Road 
King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406 



Dr. Annette Rich, Director (717) 599-5771 

Central Pennsylvania Special Education Resource Center 

5601 No. Front Street 

Harrisburg7-"Pennsylvania~ 17110- 



Dr. Hal Chew, Director (412) 443-7821 
Western Pennsylvania Special Education Regional Resource 
Center 

5347 William Flynn Highway 

Gibsonia, Pennsylvania 15044 

Budget: $250,000 Staff: 12 

Kenneth Schreffler, Director (215) 265-7324 

Special Education Student Information Network 

443 South Gulph Road 

King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406 

Budget: $44,000 . Staff: 8.5 

Satellite Centers (Personnel and Budget) 

Dr. Andrew Karpinski 
Bloomsburg State College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 17815 



Budget: $399,000 



Staff : 17 



Budget: $325,000 



Staff: 15 



Budget: $2,000 



Staff: 



1 



Dr. Richard Kettering 
Millersville State College 
Millersville, Pennsylvania 17551 
Budget : $2,000 Staff : 



1 



Joseph Burak 
Holy Family College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19114 
Budget : $2 , 000 Staff : 



1 



Dr. Herman Axelrod 

Penn State University 

King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406 

Budget: $2,000 Staff: 1 

Dr. Howard Freeman 

West Chester State College 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 19380 

Budget: $2,000 Staff: 1 

Joseph Comi 

Edinboro State College 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 16412 
Budget: $2,000 Staff: 1 

Marilyn Roehm 
LaSalle College 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19141 
Budget: $2,000 Staff: 1 

Funding Sources: Title I, Title III, Title VIB 



It is somewhat ironic that the first special education 
des crimination case filed against a state was done so against 
Pennsylvania. The state has been in the forefront of devel- 
oping programs and t;esting new methods to assist the handi- 
capped. A quick look at the budgets and programs of the State 
Regional Resource Centers (SEIMCs) indicates that heavy em- 
phasis is placed on special education. Each handicapping con- 
dition is taken into account and instructional materials are 
made available at the centers themselves as well as taken to 
the field via specially equipped vans (e.g., the Smile Mobile). 
In addition to the Regional Resource Centers, the state has 
funded a Special Education Student Information Network (SESIN) 
located co-jointly with the SEIMC at King of Prussia. Working 
cooperatively with the MAR-SEIMC, SESIN has concentrated heavily 
on informing and instructing both undergraduate and graduate \ 



students on the effective use of media and materials in the 
special education classroom. 

Pennsylvania has recently developed two documents — Com- 
monwealth Plan for Identification, Location and Evaluation of 
Mentally Retarded Children (COMPILE) , and Commonwealth Plan 
for the Education and Training of Mentally Retarded Children 
(COMPET) . They are designed to be used as a framework for 
common procedures in the special education classroom (e.g., 
identification, diagnosis, prescription, etc.). The docu- 
ments as they currently .exist are quite simplified and sketchy. 
The MAR-SEIMC has agreed to work cooperatively with the appro- 
priate state agencies during FY '74 to expand and complete those 
areas of the documents that deal with instructional materials 
selection and use. The enhancement of the documents is a true 
cooperative effort in that the National Regional Resource Center 
is also helping in the identification and location of children, 
programs and curriculum. The ultimate phase of this process 
of course will be locating and facilitating delivery of ma- 
terials and services once they have been selected by the class- 
room teacher. To this end the MAR-SEIMC will serve primarily 
in a consultant or advisory capacity, in that the materials 
collections in the existing centers are quite extensive and 
should be sufficient for the state's needs. 

Some additional services to be delivered by the MAR-SEIMC 
to the State of Pennsylvania during FY '74 include: 

1. Provide a list of learner characteristics that 
selected materials purport to accommodate 
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Provide products listing for classroom use 
Provide an intellectual access to IMC/RMC/RRC 
center-developed and selected commercially produced 
"training packages." 
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VIRGINIA 



Director of Special Education 

Mr. James Micklem (804) 770-2673 

Supervisor of Special Education 

Division of Elementary and Special Education 

State Department of Education 

Richmond r Virginia 23216 

State Coordinator of SEIMCs 

Dr. Betty J. Wilson (804) 770-4639 

Coordinator of Special Projects — Education of the 

Handicapped 
State Department of Education 
Richmond^ Virginia 23216 

Associate Centers (Personnel and Budget) 

Robert Byrd^ Director 
DILENOWSICO Media Center 
1032 Virginia Avenue 
Norton » Virg inia „2427„3 
Budget: $82,592 

Peter Yanker, Coordinator (703) 433-6119 

Madison SEIMC 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 
Budget: $19,000 Staff: 1 

Dr. Rizpah Welch, Chairman (804) 770-7333 

Virginia Commonwealth University 
Department of Special Education 
901 W. Franklin Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 
Budget: $4,000 Staff: .5 



(703) 679-2180 
Staff : 7 



Dr. Helen Bessant, Director (804) 627-4371 x853 

Instructional Resource Center 

Special Education Department 

Norfolk State College 

Norfolk, Virginia 23504 

Budget: $10 ,000 Staff : 1 



Sarah Irby, Director (703) 373-0040 

Rappahannock SEIMC 
1201 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 22401 
Budget: $8,000 Staff: 1 

Funding Sources: ARC 302/202, Title III, Title VI, Title VIB, 

Title IV, TVA, ETDA, Career Education, LEA Funds 
91-230 
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The Conunonwealth of Virginia has been the most recent 
state within the Mid-Atlantic Region to create a state plan 
for ASEIMC development. During FY '73 the state plan (written 
with the aid of the MAR-SEIMC) has been adopted, in principle, 
but to date has received no state funding. This is not attrib- 
utable to a reluctance on behalf of Virginia to fund SEIMCs, 
but is a delay related to state special education needs. Each 
of the 141 school districts comprising the state were charged 
to submit by 1 July 197^ a needs assessment and proposed plan 
of correction in the area of special education. As these docu- 
ments are massaged into a total state plan, it is expected 
that the currently establishfid ASEIMCs will receive at least 
partial state funding. However, given current commitments 
this funding will probably not occur until FY '75. As an in- 
dication of intent, the Virginia State Department of Education 
has funded a tri-county model center (the Rappahannock ASEIMC) 
for FY '73. The state will continue its financial commitment 
to the Rappahannock ASEIMC through FY '74. 

The four additional Virginia ASEIMCs are operating under 
varied means, ranging through the gambit of federal, local and 
university financial support. Consequently, Virginia ASEIMC 
individual budgets are comparably small in relation to peer 
ASEIMCs in the remaining Mid-Atlantic Region where state sup- 
port has been forthcoming. 

Some additional services to be performed by the MAR-SEIMC 
in the State of • Virginia during FY '74 include: 

1, Five, two-day leadership conferences 

BBBUD ^^^^ 



2. Provide in-service workshops and consultant 
services 

3. Lobby for the legislative acceptance of the pro- 
posed state plan 

4. Long-term loan of equipment and materials 
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Center 



Delaware 
Claymont 
Dover 

Indian River 
Milford 
New Castle 
Wilmington 
Subtotal 



Annual! 
Budget 



5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
30,000 



# PTE 



1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
6.0 



Funding 
Sources 



Title VIB 
Title I 



Value of2 
Holdings 



$ 3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

$ 18,000 



D.C. 

Reno Road 
Jackson 
Keene 
Simon 

Sharpe Health 

Webb 

Woodson 

Xavier 

Subtotal 



$ 225,000 10.0 

15,000 1.0 

15,000 1.0 
15,000 . 1.0 

15.000 1.0 

15,000 1.0 

15,000 1.0 

15,000 1.0 

$ 330,000 17.0 



Title VIB 



10,250 
750 
5,500 
3,075 
4,200 
1,050 
3,050 
3,500 

31,375 



Maryland 
MTDC 



$ 138,000 



8.0 



Title VIB 



30,770 



Center 



Annual! Funding Value of 
Budget # FTE Sources Holdings 



New Jersey 



Brookdale 


. $ 15,000 


1.5 


Title 


VIB 


$ 40,000 


Cape May 


10,000 


1.0 


Title 


III 


40,000 


COPE 


19,000 


1.5 


Title 


II 


100,000 


Kean 


15,000 


1.5 


State 


VOC. 


Ed. 300,000 


NW EIC 


35,000 


4.0 






100,000 


NW Satellite 


15 000 


1 c 






4U ,UUU 


ORG 


22,000 


1.0 






40,000 


So. SEIMC 


35,000 


4.0 






3ao,ooo 


TRIM 


22,000 


1.0 






40,000 


Subtotal 


$ 188,000 


17.0 






$1,000,000 


Pennsylvania 












King of Prussia 


$ 399,000 


17.0 


Title 


VIB 


$ 60,000 


Central 


325,000 


15.0 


Title 


III 


70,000 


Western 


250,000 


12.0 


Title 


I 


120,000 


SESIN* 


44,000 


8.5 








Bloomsburg 


2,000 


1.0 








Holy Family 


2,000 


1.0 








Millersville 


2,000 


1.0 








Penn State 


2,000 


1.0 








West Chester 


2,000 


1.0 








LaSalle 


2,000 


1.0 








Edinboro 


2,000 


1.0 








Subtotal 


$1,032,000 


59.^0 






$ 250,000 


*SESIN relies 


on King of Prussia 


and 


MAR-SEIMC 


for 


materials needs. 



Center 


]^ 

Annual 




Funding 


2 

Value of 


Budget 


# PTE 


Sources 


Holdings 


Virginia 










DILENOWISCO 


$ 82,592 


7.0 


ARC 302/202 


$ 100,000 


veil 


4,000 


5.0 


Title III, TVA, 


60,000 


Norfolk 


10,000 


1.0 


Title VIB, EPDA, 


60,000 


Madison 


19,000 


1.0 


Title IV, 91-230 


, 45,000 


Rappahannock 


8,000 


1.0 


Career Ed, 


20,000 


Subtotal 


$ 123,592 


15.0 


LEA Funds 


$ 285,000 


ASEIMC Total 


$1,841,592 


115.5 




$1,615,145 


MAR-SEIMC 


360,000 


12.5 


Fed. firant 


ion nnn 


TOTAL 


$2,201,592 


135.0 




$1,715,145 



1. Budget does not include management salaries (i.e.. State Coordinator 
of SEIMCs) or indirect funds and/or services (i.e., free space, phone, 
college credit, etc.) 

2. Value of each item set at $10.00. 
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I 

INFORMATION SERVICES 



From the inception of the MAR-SEIMC, one of the goals was to 
disseminate information on instructional materials to special educators 
in the MID-ATLANTIC REGION. 

In the continuation request of the objectives related, 

to the dissemination of information included: 

1. To develop and maintain a clearinghouse of information 'about 
materials, processes and projects. 

A data bank of information about materials, instructional profS^sses 
and projects of interest to special educators in the MID-ATIjilTIC 
REGION was expanded. Information was disseminated upon request 
within one week. Information was widely sought and selected 
for dissemination bi-weekly to ASEIMCs, State Departments of 
Special Education and units of the IMC/RMC Network and bi-monthly 
to 65% of all special educators within the MID-ATLANTIC REGION. 
The primary responsibility of a SEIMC was to make instructional 
materials and information about those materials available to 
special educators. Information about materials, knowledge of 
the material itself, about a process which might include the 
material, and trends in the field of special education should 
qualify. , , 

The ERIC system was developed by USOE to provide educators with 
access to "fugitive" materials—speeches, unpublished manuscripts, 
government reports and obscure journal articles. Unfortunately, 
there is much information which is not included — in most cases 
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because it is not submitted by the author or because little has 
been written. There are innovative projects within each region 
which fit into this latter category; the projects are innovative 
and effective but little information about them is disseminated. 
The system being developed included both the ERIC system, which 
is not always available to the special educator, and that infor- 
mation which has been excluded from ERIC. 

Sources of information in the D.C. Metropolitan area are many. 
When an individual might not have ready access to the sources, 
the MAR-SEIMC would. These sources included professional organ- 
izations, the federal government and ERIC/CEC. In addition, the 
center had access to the members of the IMC/RMC Network and other 
ASEIMCs in, the MID-ATLANTIC REGION. The information service 
component can provide information to ASEIMCs, units of IMC/R^IC 
Network and clients which would otherwise not be available. 
Associate centers and state departments of special education 
requested information about legislation for writing proposals 
and about innovative projects carried on in other states. In- 
dividual clients requested information about appropriate materials. 
If the MAR-SEIMC is to serve special educators, this information 
must be available. 

To provide information faster a communications system was in- 
stalled linking the ASEIMCs in two states and all MAR-SEAs with 
the MAR-SEIMC. Asking the right question was important; the 
communications system would permit us to help the client formulate 
the right question. 
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2. To provide abstracts of any library holdings. 

3. To provide CBRUs (Computer Based Resource Units). 

4. In 1972, as the library concept was being de-emphasized, more 
emphasis was being placed on the entire in-house operations. 
Information dissemination techniques included answering client 
requests, information packets, telex system and a newsletter 
disseminated bi-monthly. 

As requests from clients, ASEIMCs and state departments of 
special education were answered, information used was classified for 
future retrieval. Persons involved in answering requests perused all 
journals and newsletters received by the MAR-SEIMC in order to become 
familiar with the contents. Information in newsletters which had 
relevance to special educators was classified. 

* All sources of information would be identified and contacted 
to obtain their cooperation in answering requests. Sources included 
professional organizations. National Reading Center, ERIC/CEC, Library 
of Congress, Federal Government Agencies, state directors of Title IV 
Projects, ASEIMCs, appropriate committees in the U.S. Congress, and 
colleges and universities within the region. 

Information about materials, processes and services were 
disseminated weekly to associate centers and state departments of 
special education. 

Sources of information were identified and contacts made to 
determine validity of information and to facilitate obtaining the 
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information when It was needed^ that Is, cutting red tape* Sources 
i . eluded newsletters, federal and state governmental agencies, special 
projects within the region and the ASEIMCs. A professional member of 
the staff determined what information was to be circulated on a regular 
basis. All information gathered was classified and filed for retrieval 
upon request* Dissemination was facilitated by regional communication 
system* 

This permitted the MAR-SEIMC to determine if communication 
was increased when more rapid communication vas possible* 

Information about events within the region, commercially 
produced and teacher-made materials available at the regional SEIMC 
and trends in special education were disseminated bi-monthly to all 
clients* Articles for the newsletters were solicited from clients and 
ASEIMC personnel* Assistance was provided in writing these articles* 
Each member of the professional staff contributed articles* 

All activities of the MAR-SEIMC were advertised in the news- 
letter. ASEIMCs which do not publish newsletters were encouraged to 
submit calendars of activities* 

Evaluation: 

To determine if 65% of the special educators in the Mid- 
Atlantic Region have received information from t,ha MAR-SEIMC* 

Oct* 1 - Nov. 1: develop logs for phone, mail and communication 

system and walk-in clients 
Nov. 1 - Aug* 15: collect data 



June 1 ~ June 15: contact each state department of special education 

to determine total number of special educators 
within state 

Aug. 15 - Aug. 30: analyze data 

To determine If 75% of the Information provided on request 
was useful as perceived by the requestor. 

Oct. 15 - Oct. 22: develop self-addressed quest lonalre to be mailed 

with each request excluding those to be Interviewed 
Oct. 22 - Oct. 30: print questionnaire 
Nov. 7 - Aug. 15: collect questionnaire data 
Oct. 22 - Nov. 1: develop procedures with ASEIMCs to Interview 

sample of clients receiving Information 
Nov. 1 - Dec. 15: train one Interviewed from each ASEIMC 
Jan. 1 - June 1: collect Interview data 
June 1 - July 1: analyze data 

To determine If communications between ASEIMCs and MAR-SEIMC 
Increases significantly. 

Oct. 1 ~ Dec. 1: establish baseline data by analyzing logs 
Dec. 1 - Aug. 15: collect data 
Aug. 15 - Aug. 31: analyze data 

To determine if requests are answered within one week of 

receipt. 

Oct. 15 - Aug. 15: collect data via log 
Aug. 15 ~ Aug. 31: analyze data 
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LIBRARY 



One of the basic goals of the MAR-SEIMC since its inception 
has been to provide teachers of handicapped children with physical and 
intellectual access to information about instructional materials. 

Since 1967 the MAR-SEIMC has maintained a circulating collection 
of materials for clients. They began as a functional library in 'the fall 
of 1967 with 1,000 volumes donated to the SEIMC by the Department of 
Special Education at the George Washington University. The original 
library staff cataloged the materials and prepared author, title, and 
numerical files. A collection of publishers' catalogs was begun during 
the library's first six months of operation. Staff searched the catalogs 
for both professional and instructional materials suitable for collection. 
By the fall of 1967, 180 books were numbered and shelved and other materials 
were awaiting accessioning. By the summer of 1968, the collection in- 
creased to approximately 2,000 professional titles and 1,000 instruct- 
ional titles. By March 1970, instructional and professional materials 
amounted to 4,000 books aiid 1,000 non-book materials. 

During the library's first year of operation there were many 
requests made by teachers for lists of holdings in the areas of major 
disability such as mental retardation, emotionally disturbed, speech 
pathology and audiology. It became cost effective to prepare bibliog- 
raphies from manual searches in these areas: 

Trainable Mentally Retarded Child (12 pages, November 1967) 
Speech Pathology and Audiology (9 pages, December 1967; revised to 15 pages, 

March 1968) 

Emotional Disturbance (11 pages, March 1968) 
Mental Retardation (13 pages, April 1968) 



By May 1968, six bibliographies were made and distributed in 
quantity* Stenciled copies of each were distributed upon request, in 
person or by mail to special educators in the region* Many other brief 
bibliographies were prepared in answer to requests from the field* 

Teachers and students were then able to make specific requests 
based on the bibliographies* Clients who visited the Center could use 
the bibliographies to identify new books in their field of interest* 
They could pull the books themselves from the shelves and examine or 
borrow them without further help from the library staff* Special 
education lecturers used the bibliographies to expose students to a 
greater range of writing* Parents and professional organizations found 
them ready reference tools. The bibliographies could easily be updated* 
Frequent requests for lists in two areas of instruction required bibliog- 
raphies to be prepared in these areas: 

/> 

Books of High Interest/Low Vocabulary (8 pages, May 1968) 
Technical and Vocational Training (8 pages. May 1968) 

Only professional books were listed since instructional mat-^ 
erials would be valuable only to those familiar with the materials* 

The library located at the SEIMC was operated and maintained 
for the convenience of all those who wished to use the service* The major 
policy regulating library service during the *67-*68 academic year was that 
clients were allowed to borrow as many materials as they could transport 
with help* The staff often helped transport materials to and from clients* 
cars* To accommodate working clients, the library was kept open after 
closing time* Often a client's child was watched to free the user to 
browse and borrow materials* 
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By the summer of 1968, it was clear that better service could 
be accomplished if stricter rules were made regarding the loan services. 
The loan period was limited to two (2) weeks, and each client was allowed 
to borrow no more than five (5) books and five(5) non-book materials. 
Before a client was allowed to use the center, a registration card was 
required to show the user's relationship to handicapped children. A 
new card check-out system was instituted so that in lieu of signing 
one card for all items borrowed, the client had to make out a separate 
card for each item. 

There was approximately a 250% increase in circulation between 
the last quarter of the 1967-68 academic year and the first quarter of 
the 1968-69 academic year. Thereafter, there was a steady decline, but 
the low period for. the second year was only slightly below the high point 
of the first year. (1271 items in the last quarter of 1968-60, 1361 in 
the last quarter of 1967-68) The marked increase in the number of items 
borrowed is attributed to: 1) word being spread by user's that the 
center existed; 2) workshops stimulated teachers to try out new materials. 

During the course of 1969, it was decided to maintain a rep- 
resentative collection at the center at all time. "For Demonstration Only" 
was marked on one copy of each non-book item for which there were multiple 
copies in the collection. Further restrictions were imposed on the number 
of materials each individual could borrow; exceptions were made for special 
programs of the Department of Special Education at George Washington Uni- 
versity, such as pilot diagnostic classes, and the Diagnostic Nursery at 
the Georgetown University Hospital. 
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The demonstration copies were often used by County supervisors 
of special education, audio-visual specialists) teachers with small budgets 
for class supplies, and persons with federal grants which had to be spent 
In a limited time. The SEIMC performed a valuable service to these individ- 
uals since here they had access to the catalogs of more publishers than they 
could find elsewhere. Even more important was the opportunity for users to 

i 

examine, first hand, instructional materials from a variety of publishers 
without the pressure of having a representative from the company to in- 
fluence the consumer. 

The SEIMC was viewed as a vehicle that facilitated communication 
between supervisors and their teachers. Often visits to the SEIMC by 
teachers were followed by visits from their supervisors. They often dis- 
covered the use and values of materials their schools already owned but 
that remained unused* 

A reduction in the circulation of materials occured during the 
1969-70 academic year. This was in part due to the fact that more re- 
sources were available to special educators in the region. Many schools 
and counties had enlarged their collection of instructional materials and 
teachers were more willing to invest their own funds in the purchase of 
materials and equipment. Moreover, as the collection increased, there 
was less physical space for clients to work in comfort. 

The move in February, 1970 to more spacious facilities had a 
positive impact on the numbers of clients who frequented the library. 



TABLE 1 MATERIALS CIRCULATED FROM MAR-SEIMC LIBRARY 





JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


1968 


302 


328 


366 


1969 


860 


864 


831 


1970 


354 


418 


631* 



^Figures for first three weeks of March, 1970, 

Additional areas now available in the new facility made the library more 
attractive to clients. There was adequate working space for the library 
staff and a separate room where groups viewed films or participated in 
workshops without disturbing clients wishing to work quietly • 

Prior to November 1, 1968 user traffic was counted at one 
time in the middle of two hour time periods. With this method some users 
were counted more than once in a given day and others went uncounted* In 
March, 1970, the method used was changed. The desk attendant recorded each 
individual instance of other than iii-and-out usage of the SEIMC. 

This change in method makes direct comparisons pre and post 
November 1968 tenuous. The most frequent users were graduate students 
in special education and related fields* 

During the 1971-72 academic year the MAR-SEIMC continued to 
develop and maintain a clearinghouse of information about materials 
processed, and projects of interest to special educators* 

The collection of instructional materials was available to 
individual clients who came to the center or requested them by mail or 
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by telephone. Where there was a functioning associate center available 
to the clients, MAR-SEIMC loaned the material to the ASEIMC who in turn 
loaned the material to the client. By the ASEIMC providing direct service, 
the state became more aware of services they needed to offer their special 
educators. Professional consultation in the selection and use of in- 
structional materials were also available. 

Library hours were changed to better meet the needs of teachers. 
The center maintained h' urs of 12 noon - 7 p,m,, Monday through Thursday, 
12 noon - 5 p,m,, Friday, and 11 a.m, to 3 p,m,, Saturday to permit clients 
to examine and check out materials. Special appointments were accommodated. 

Of special importance is the commitment to create a document 
which described a material in terms appropriate to a teacher's objectives. 
When a teacher has specified what is to be taught in terms of three levels 
of curricular information and an ability/ grade level, access to a document 
describing the appropriate materials is provided. These documents, called 
abstracts, were printed and distributed to the associate SEIMCs within the 
Mid-Atlantic Region. The teacher using these with their accompanying 
indf^xes at any one of those centers is provided with an immediate response 
to her request. The abstr£.uting system is open-ended. Descriptions of 
materials not in the collection can be included. The system has the 
capability to maintain and disseminate information about any istructional 
or professional material within any SEIMC or ASEIMC. 

Abstracting at MAR-SEIMC has been done in two phases. The 
library creates the traditional bibliographic information for an item. 
This partially completed abstract is added to the computer files and 
indexes, and a copy with a pre-printed form is given to the curriculum 
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analyst for completion. Since the bibliographic information can be 
gathered by non-professionals, better usage is made of the professional 
staff member's time. This procedure facilitates easy entry of the bib- 
liographic information to the file while the item awaits full analysis 
by the professional members of the staff. It also relieves the library 
of maintaining the traditional card catalog. 

There are two types of abstracts: one contains basic biblio- 
graphic information only, the second contains information resulting from 
a complete curriculum analysis. From this analysis is generated the 
unique "structured index". In it materials are categorized into three 
levels of curricular information and a grade level. This enables the 
user to "browse" the abstracts directly applicable to his specific 
teaching objective. 

These print-outs were distributed to each ASEIMC and State 
Department of Education in the Mid-Atlantic Region. The coordinator 
of field services was involved in orienting the recipients on how to 
utilize these print-outs to maximize services between the MAR-SEIMC and 
clients in their areas. 

During FY. '72, in addition to its own collection, MR-SEIMC 
maintained for demonstration and display purposes, a collection of IMC/ 
SMC Network developed products for use by the Network Office of the USOE. 
In August, 1972, the Coordinator of Information Services, our present 
Materials Dissemination Coordinator and the Library Assistant wrote 
Bbling and Libbing Guidelines , rules to use when accessioning. 
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Between September 1971 and August 1972, a reorganization of 
the center's staff resulted in a de-emphasis of the library concept 
of the center with more emphasis on the entire in-house operations as 
being primarily that of information services. 

These services included the library loans; the newsletter, 
which was published bi-monthly (excluding summer months); an information 
packet sent to ASEIMCs, State Departments of Special Education and MAil- 
SEIMC staff members on a bi-weekly basis; film and audiovisual loans and 
instruction; referral services where infortnation could be given best by 
other sources; the preparation of abstracts on materials in the collection; 
and preparing for in-service training workshops on methods, media and 
materials. 

From 1967 to July 1973, the MAR-SEIMC maintained a circulating 
collection of materials for clients not served by an associate center. 
Since July 1973, the MAR-SEIMC has maintained a non-circulating col- 
lection available only for examination at the center. The collection 
could be circulated through the associate SEIMCs which did not have the 
materials available which were requested by their clients. A collection 
of materials was maintained. The materials were accessioned, that is, 
. identified that they belonged to the MAR-SEIMC, re-packaged if the 
original package was not suitable, records prepared to provide clients 
with information that the item'was a. part of the collection, and placed 
in the proper storage area. In addition, materials were reshelved after 
use and had to be replaced when lost or damaged. And, of course, new 
items were ordered. 



A computerized system was developed by the MAR-SEIMC to 



record each transaction. Each client (individuals, associations, 
ASEIMCs) completed a registration form which was keypunched. The 
library received a punched card for each registrant. After materials 
were accessioned, the library received a punched card for each material. 
When a client wished to check out a material the material punched card 
was combined with the client's punched card. At the end of the day the 
client's registration number and date were duplicated onto the material's 
card. Each day the cards were run and a print-out of all items which were 
out was received by the library. In addition, the cards could be us^. to > 
gather circulation data. ^"-^^^^.^ v 



Special Educators. One of the persons had to be a member of the MAR- 
SEIMC staff. 

The system required no duplication of effort. That is, once 
the information was key punched, that information was duplicated, not 



key punched again. It required a minimum of the client's time. Statistics 
were gathered and analyzed through the use of the transaction system to 
determine the number of different clients checking out materials at least 
once. The thirty clients using this service most often and least often 
were interviewed to determine the quality of the service rendered. 



The material coulu be renewed for one loan period. Films and audio-visual 
equipment were loaned for one week. The collection finally consisted of approx- 




Most materials were made available for a two-week loan period. 
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imately 8,000 separate titles and included instructional and pro- 
fessional materials, journals, newsletters, tests, publisher's catelogs, 
audio-visual equipment, films and a topic file. 

A thesaurus of descriptions arranged in a hierarchical structure 
was constructed in 1970. This hierarchy consisted of a major curriculum 
area followed by a specific curriculum area. The third element in the 
hierarchy is a teaching objective or goal. The fourth and final element 
was a grade or ability level. Thus, the special educator referring to 
the indexes generated from this hierarchy within his particular area of 
interest, i.e. general and specific curriculum, was quickly led to infor- 
mation about materials relevant to his specific teaching objective. 

It cannot be too greatly stressed that by placing these indexes 
in the associate centers within our region MAR-SEIMC provided iimnediate 
access to the information for the special educator. It was possible 
for the center to use the computerized data base for searches when this 
index was not sufficient to handle the request; but here, as with any such 
search, manual or computerized, there was an inevitable amount of delay. 

In an effort to achieve compatibility with the standard network 
cataloging format, curriculum analyses of MAR-SEIMC* s 3,000 instructional 
materials was undertaken. These analyses were merged with an existing 
file of 500 documents containing this analysis. 

In FY '73, 2,000 materials were added to the existing data base. 
All materials in the collection were added to the catalog by the end of 
FY V3. 
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Proofreading Guidelines > January, 1973, and Manual of^ Library 
Procedures , June, 1973, were products put out by MAR-SEIMC in 1973. 

During 1973 the MAR-SEIMC was actively involved in the Area 
IV Consortium and pursued strategies that were continuations of on- 
going activities. Acquisitions and accessioning proceeded according to 
MAR-SEIMC procedures. Materials were maintained in good condition and 
readily accessible for dissemination throughout the region. Emphasis 
was placed on block shipping of materials to ASEIMCs for relative long- 
term use. ASEIMCs were requested to utilize the telecommunication system, 
catalogues and indexes and abstracts for requesting materials from MAR- 
SEIMC of a turn around time of two days. During 1973 the MAR-SEIMC con- 
tinued to program the computer based transaction system to compile a 
daily print-out. The log contained user information, materials records 
and circulation data. 

During FY '74, the close-out year, the instructional materials 
collection became essentially a "non-circulating" collection. Bulk ship- 
ment of materials germane to a specific curricula or subject materials area 
were made to ASEIMCs for the purpose of updating the local collection or in 
support of a specific materials demonstration or training activity. 



RESEARCai 

Research efforts received high priority within MAR-SEIMC at its es- 
tablishment in March, 1967. They were somewhat hampered after June, 1969, 
when the then Associate Director for Research, Mrs. Margaret H. Moss, re- 
signed. Mrs. (now Dr.) Moss not only served the Center, but she also func- 
tioned as chairman of the IMCN Evaluation Committee. 

In June of 1969, Miss Carol Gross was promoted to Research Coordinator 
and assumed many of Dr. Moss' responsibilities. The 1970 site visit team 
recommended a de-emphasis of research, especially in the separate quarters 
which resulted in 1970 February in moving the project physically onto the 
campus. The change was implemented in 1970 September, shortly before the 
project monitoring was transferred within BEH from the Division of Research 
to the Division of Educational Services. 

MAR-SEIMC experiences, especially relative to evaluation, were made 
available to the SEIMC/RMC Network task force on "Evaluation of instructional 
materials," a major group within the media and materials information system 
task force. 

A series of activities, some occurring singly and others concurrently, 
were undertaken. Sometimes the sequence was evolutionary; however, in other 
cases a decided shift or change may be noted. 

Chronology of Research Activities 
MAR-SEIMC User Evaluation Forms 

Conference of the Educational Needs of the Trainable Mentally Retarded 

An Investigation of the Use of the Test of Basic Information (TOBI) with 
the Handicapped — TMR and Deaf 



Development of a Test to Measure Impulsive-Reflexive Behavior 
Conference on the Evaluation of Instructional Materials 
Internal Evaluation of the MAR-SEIMC 

Survey of 16min Film Resources Available to Special Educators in the 
Mid-Atlantic Region 

Evaluation Committee Task Force Meeting 

Project ELF 

Consumer Information Analysis Project 

Individual reports of the ten activites are contained in the appendix 
(I thru R), although some have already been disseminated in other ways. 
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RESULTS AND CCNCLUS IONS 



Rssults in the sense of cause and effect are extremely difficult to 
ascribe with certainty when one is involved in the highly complex and inter- 
active behavioral sciences. The operation of the Mid-Atlantic Region SEIMC 
clearly falls within this category. 

One identifiable result is the report of expenditures required to 
carry out this project. Annual reports of expenditures have been submitted 
as required. The following chart presents the annual expenditures in more 
detail than that required by the government, and presents that information 
over the approximately 7-1/2 years of the project. It also includes a 
column showing totals over the seven fiscal periods. 

Naturally, the greater portion of the approximately $2,106,000 ex- 
pended came from the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped/USOE. However, 
The George Washington University's contribution of approximately $138,000 
represents a significant 6.5+% of the total cost. 

In addition to the traditional line item budget included in this re- 
port, one could analyze the total by type of activity or strategy. Still 
another way might be to break it down by focal point of project efforts — 
national, regional, SEA, intermediate (intra-state regions) unit or SMSA, 
and LEA. The latter methods were employed on occasion but not consistently 
over the life of the project. These methods require much more effort in 
order to be charged consistently and because, in many if not most cases, 
decisions have to be made (e.g., "dissemination" vs. "training" or "re- 
gional" vs. "local") to prorate costs that in a traditional lime item budget 
are relatively easy to ascribe to a particular line. This problem is com- 
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pounded when more than one unit is Involved. 

As Indicated earlier in this report, a major focal point of project 
efforts was the stimulation of and provision for back-up or support ser- 
vices to associate, affiliate, and satellite centers. As the regional 
totals for just one year reflect (p. 39), the direct federal grant dollars 
are multiplied many times by state and locally controlled funds. 

Especially evident the last year of the project was an effort to 
provide the states even more voice in the operation of the MAR-SEIMC. As 
part of Area V of the SEIMC/NCEMMH workscope, MAR-SEIMC allocated $25,000 
per state to be expended at the state's direction. The obvious restriction 
was that it be justified as an activity directly related to the workscope. 
The total thus set aside was almost 50% of the project's budget, and an 
even higher percentage of the project's direct costs. 

This effort probably would get mixed reviews from national, regional, 
state, and local points of view. Following is a summary of expenditures 
other than staff time and administrative costs for services provided under 
this arrangement. The omissions would bring each state's total in excess 
of the $25,000 set aside. 



Delaware 



District of Columbia 



Consultants 
Travel 

Telecopier Rental 
Printing 



$12,465.00 



3,642.62 
723.35 
558.00 



Consultants (Mediax) 
Travel 

Telecopier Rental 
Itek Rental 
Supplies (Itek) 



$ 7,674.53 
401.80 



4,289.97 
5,090.00 
1,575.79 



$17,388.97 



19,032.09 
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Maryland 



New Jersey 



Consultants 

Travel 

Printing 

Telecopier Rental 
Teaching Aids 



Pennsylv^ia 



Consultants 
Travel 

Telecopier Rental 



$ 6,047/62 
288.08 

3,982.00 
723.35 

6,119.51 

$17,160.56 



$16,394.00 
1,453.66 
1,535.36 

$19,383.02 



Consultants 
Travel 

Conference Expenses 
Telecopier Rental 
Teaching Aids 
Equipment Purchase 



Virginia 

Consultants 
Communications 
and Shipping 
Travel 

Reproduction 

and Duplication 
Conferences Expenses 
Supplies 

Telecopier Rental 



$ 800.00 
1,644.79 
5,021.10 
1,874.87 
3,090.55 
2,362.45 

$14,793.21 



$ 1,500.00 

162.80 
5,157.81 

1,209.40 
1,763.27 
11.52 
2,303.04 

$12,107.84 



State Totals 



Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 



$17,388.97 
19,032.09 
17,160.56 
14,793.21 
19,383.02 
12,107.84 



AREA V TOTAL $99,865.69* 
Centers will (and do) exist in each of the six SEAs after the ter- 
mination of the regional center (i.e., MAR-SEIMC). In every case, the SEA 
has its own plan and monitors its own operation. 

Some particular products may .be identified with support to centers 
and activities within the region. Still others are related to training 
and/or dissemination activities conducted. Still others were national net- 



*exclusive of MAR-SEIMC staff time and related costs 
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work efforts in which MAR-SEIMC staff were active and responsible partici- 
pants* 

Overall, it is felt that the majority of the expenditures went for 
less tangible, or at least directly tracable, results. This includes con- 
tributions to a now much larger data base pertaining to instructional ma- 
terials for the handicapped. It also includes the residual of training 
and disseminations activities which is still primarily within the Mid-Atlantic 
region but is certainly not now restricted to its political boundaries, es- 
pecially given the mobility of our population. 

The particular collection of resources related to the MAR-SEIM Center 
was always viewed as a foundation for all other activities, and while any 
accountant could demonstrate that the bulk of the direct benefits occurred 
in the Washington SMSA, and to the University in particular, its indirect 
benefits crossed state and regional boundaries* It provided the MAR-SEIMC 
staff with the first-hand and demonstration kinds of experiences so neces- 
sary to knock down the traditional ivory-tower appearance of many university- 
affiliated activities. 

Finally, and unfortunately all on an indirect basis at best, hundreds 
If not thousands of hc'ndicapped children are beneficiaries of this BEH sup- 
ported activities and its sibling centers throughout the United States. 

A program which originated in the Division of Research/BEH (even be- 
fore there was a BEH) as a research and development activity and later was 
transferred to the Division of Educational Services has now been somewhat 
Institutionalized as part of the Learning Resources Branch of the Division 
of Media Services. The former program (SEIMCs and RMCDs) have been restruc- 
tured in a new ALRC/SO/NCEMMII configuration which has much promise for con- 
tinued improvement in instruction of handicapped children. 
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It Is hoped that development will continue with a strong partner 
ship that r«^ gnizes most of the answers come out of the field, and the 
structure helps to .est them, shape them, and disseminate them, k network 
existed for 8 years orimarily in name only (dependent on choice of defini- 
tion) and was evolvinig toward the creation of a true network. MAR-SEIMC 
contributed toward that development , and is hopeful .-^f continuing to con- 
tribute toward that goal via whatever means it can. 
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APPENDICES 



Information Service 
Quarterly Report 
I. Information Request September - November 1971 
A. Written Requests 



From 
SEIMCs 

F--om ASEIMCs From Individuals 5 CGC Foreign 



( Delaware 
Washington, D.C. 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Outside MAR 

TOTAL 



7 
6 
3 
4 
7 
5 
0 



3 
0 
9 
7 
18 
14 
3 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 



32 



34 



13 



B. Referrals to ASEIMCs and Regional SEIMCs 

ASEIMC s 

Eastern Pennsylvania - 9 Northern New Jersey 

Central Pennsylvania - 1 Southern New Jersey 
TOTAL - 18 

Regional SEIMCs 

Alabama - 3 Kentucky - 2 

California - 1 Michigan - 3 

Kansas - 2 New York - 2 



5 
3 
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!!• Library Services 

A* Walk- In Clients (TOTAL 1279) 
September - 410 
October - 542 
November - 32Z ' 
B. Number of Items Returned (TOTAL 2363) 
September - 349 
October - 929 
November - 1085 

III. Information Packet 

4 disseminated to 45 persons and ASEIMCs 
IV. Newsletter circulation 
Total Number of Registrants - 4078 
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Information Service 
Quarterly Report 

I. Information Request December - February 1971-72 
A. Written Request 

From 

^ SEIMCs 
From ASEIMCs Prom Individuals fi CI-C 



Delaware 

Washington, D.C, 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Outside MAR 



19 
6 
3 
6 
9 
6 
0 



5 
2 
2 

9 
18 
18 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

u 



TOTAL 



40 



54 



14 



B. Referrals to A. -IMCs and Regional SEIMCs- 

ASEIMCs 



Forcl gn 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 



Eastern Pennsylvania - 28 
Central Pennsylvania - 12 
Western Pennsylvania - 4 

Regional SEIMCs 

Alabama 4 
Kansas - 
Michigan - 2 



Northern New Jersey 
Southern New Jersey 
Norfolk - 1 

New York - 1 
Oregon - 2 
Wisconsin - 1 



8 
2 
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II. Library Services 

A. Walk-In Clients (TOTAL — 883) 
December - 299 

January - 198 
February - 386 

B, Number of Items Returned (TOTAL — 1793) 
December - 666 

January - 516 
February - 611 

III, Information Packet 

4 packets disseminated to 44 persons and ASEIMCs 

IV. Newsletter Circulation 

Total number of registrants - 4260 
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Information Services 

Quarterly Report 
March 1972 - May 1972 

Strategy II: Information Packet 

Seven packets disseminated to 42 persons and AS£I!iCs 

^Strategy IV: Newsletter 

Two newsletters mailed; circulation — 18,000 

Strategy I: Information Requests 
A) Written Requests 

From SEIMCs 

From ASEIMCs From Individuals & Foreign 

CEC 



Virginia 6 12 0 0 

Maryland 4 17 0 0 

Delaware 5 6 0 0 

Pennsylvania 7 41 0 0 

New Jersey 8 2^00 

Washington, D. C. 5 38 0 0 

Outside MAR 0 7 8 2 



'"DTAL* 13 123 8 2 

♦Totals include 47 requests for "freebies" mentioned in May issue 
of newsletter 
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Strategy I: Information Requests (cont.) 

B) Referrals to ASEIMCs and Regional SEIMCs 

ASEIMCs 

Eastern Pennsylvania - 36 Northern New Jersey - 4 

Central Pennsylvania - 10 Southern New Jersey - 1 

Western Pennsylvania - 4 Norfolk - 1 

TOTAL - 56 



Alabama - 3 
Illinois - 1 
Kansas - 2 



Regional SEIMCs 
Massachusetts - 1 
New York (city) - 3 
New York (Buffalo) - 1 



Tennessee 



• t 



Strategy II: Library Services 

A) Walk-In Clients (TOTAL — 1581) 
' March 551 

April 603 
May 427 

B) Number of Items Returned (TOTAL ~ 2289) 
March 941 
April 722 
May 626 



Registrations as of 5/31/72: 3310 



CG:mas 
7/5/72 



Information Services 
Quarterly Report 
September - November^ 1972 

I. Information Requests 
A. Written Requests 

from 

from from SEiriCs 

ASEir?Cs Individuals & CKC Foreign 



Delavmre 7 3 0 0 

Washington, D.C. 6 0 0 0 

Maryland 3 9 0 0 

Nev7 Jersey 4 7 0 0 

Pennsylvania 7 18 0 0 

Virginia 5 14 0 0 

Outside lAKR 0 3 13 9 



TOTAL 32 34 13 9 



B. Referrals to ASEIMCs and Regional SEIMCs 

ASEIMCs 

Eastern Pennsylvania - 9 Northern New Jersey - 5 
Central Pennsylvania - 1 Southern New Jersey - 3 

TOTAL —IS 
Pvegional SEiyiC s 
Alabama - 3 Kentucky - 2 

California - 1 Michigan - 3 

Kansas - 2 Ncv; York - 2 

TOTAL 13 
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II* Library Services 

A* Walk-in clients (TOTAL — 1279) 

September - 410 

October - 542 

November - '327 
B* Number of items returned (TOTAL — 2363) 

September - 349 

October - 929 

November - 1085 

III. Information Packet 

Four information packets disseminated to 45 persons 
and ASEIMCs 

IV. Newsletter Circulation 

One newsletter published — 18^000 copies 

V. Total number of registrants — 4078 



Information Services 
Quarterly Report 
• December^ 1972 - February, 1973 

!• Information Requests 
A. Written Requests 

from 

from from SEIMCs 
ASEIMCs Individuals & CEC Foreign 



De lav/are 19 5 0 0 

Washington, D.C. 6 2 0 0 

Maryland - - 3 2 0 0 

New Jersey 6 9 0 0 

Pennsylvania 9 18 0 0 

Virginia 6 18 0 0 

Outside MAR 0 0 14 2 



TOTAL 40 54 14 2 



B. Referrals to ASEIMCs and Regional SEIMCs 

ASEIMCs 

Eastern Pennsylvania - 28 Northern New Jersey - 8 
Central Pennsylvania - 12 Southern iNew Jersey - 2 
Western Pennsylvania - 4 Norfolk - 1 

TOTAL " 55 
Regional SEIMCs 
Alabam^i - 4 New York - 1 

Kansas - 1 Oregon - 2 

Michigan - 2 Wisconsin - 1 

TOTAL — 11 
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II. Library Services 

A. Walk-in clients (TOTAL — 883) 
Deceinber - 299 

January - 198 
February - 386 

B. Nun±)er of items returned (TOTAL — 1793) 
December - 666 

January - 516 
February - 611 

III. Information Packet 

Four information packets dissemination to 44 persons 
and ASFIMCs 

IV. Newsletter Circulation 

One newsletter published — ^18,000 copies 

V. Total number of registrants — 4260 
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Information Services 
Quarterly Report 
March, 1973 - May, 1973 

!• Information Requests 

A. Written Reauests . '\h 

* from 
from from SEIMCs 

ASEIMCs Individuals & CEC Foreian 



Delaware 11 2 ' 0 0 

Washington, D.C. 1 -Lf^.^i^ 0 0 

Maryland 0 ' 0 0 

Nev; Jersey 1 2 0 0 

PenAsylvariia 0 3 0 0 

Virginia 2 2 0 0 

Outside flAR 0 0 9 0 



TOTAL ^15 15 9 0 



B. Referrals to ASEIMCs and Regional SEIMCs 

ASniMCs 

Eastern Pennsylvania - 4 Maryland - 2 
Northern New Jersey - 4 TOTAL — 10 

Regional SEIMCs 
Alabama - 1 California - 1 

Kentucky - 2 Massachusottb - 2 

Oregon - 1 Texas - 1 

TOTAL — 0 
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II. Library Services 

A. V7alk-in clients (TOTAL — 504) 
March - 292 

April - 285 
May - 27 

B. Number of items returned (TOTAL — 2102) 
March - 782 

April - 760 
May - 580 

III. Information Packets 

Pour information packets disseminated to 4 4 persons 
and ASEIMCs 

IV. Nev/sletter Circulation 

One newsletter published — 18,000 copies 

V. Total number of registrants — 4289 



Information Services 
Quarterly Report 
September - November 1973 



I. Information Requests 
A* Written Requests 



From ASEIMCs From Individuals 



Delaware 

Washington, D. C* 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Other 

TOTAL 



2 
5 
6 
4 
7 
1 

29 



5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
14 
2 

59 



il. Library Services 

III* Information Packet 

4 Information packets dls.^emlnated to. 45 persons and ASEIMCs* 
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Information Services 
Quarterly Report 
December - February 1973-74 



!• Information Requests 
A. Written Requests 



Delaware 

Washington, D. C. 

Maryland ^ 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Other 



From ASEIMCs From Individuals 

3 7 

1 4 

2 7 

5 12 

4 9 

3 7 

6 18 



TOTAL 



24 



64 



II* Library Services 



III. Information Packet 

4 Information packets disseminated to 45 persons and ASEIMCs 
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MAR-SKIMC User Evaluatidn Forms 



Tlie attached evaluation forms hvive been developed by the 
M\R Si-K-iC. Tlie first fonu was used from the Fall of 1967 the 
Spring of 1968. The second forn was used during the Siirr.cr and 
the Fall of 196S. The last for:: v;as developed cooperatively v:ith 
a class of graduate students during the Fall Semester, li^6S. AU tlie 
forms v:ere to be conoleted by tlie users of the instnictional materials. 
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BEST copy hmmii 



i.n. xo. 



Name 



imuATrox OF tojks, mvitjuals, TQUirCT 

School 



School Addr')ss 



Students with v/iicm material v/as 
used have been diagnosed as: 



1. slow learners 

2. educabJe mentally retarded 

3. trainable mentally .retarded 

4 . culturally dLsacvantaj;ed 

5. specii'ic learniii54 pi-chlciris 
of disabilities 

6 . neurolOL^ically handicapped 

7. emotionally disturbed 

8. physically handicapped 

9. speech or hearing: problems 
visually handicapped 
other (specif yj 



10 
11 



Students' classified grade Jevel is: 



1 . primary 

2. internediate 

3. junior hi:;h 

4. hjpji school 

5. other (specify) 



I. Kane andy^or describe tlie material. 



II. For what puipose v;as material used? Be specific. 



III. Rate effectiveness of material 

a. suited puiX/Ose state above 

b. creative and innovative 

c. durable 

d. appealed to students 

e. easy to use 

f. other (specify) 



o 
5 
5 
5 
5 
S 
5 



3 

5J3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 r 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 



IV. Indicate ac^e level and areas of liandicap for which you thinJ: tlic 
materia] would be especially suitable. 



V. Would you use tliis material ai;ain? Stale reasons. 



VI. Wiat innovative or creative v/avs of usim; tlie material can you surges f; 
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all, J967--S|)rin!'., ]%B 



USER LYAI.lUTrONV 



Date 

iVarie: ID^ 



Naine of Material: Acquisition " 

1. Was this material effective for your purposes? 



2. VhiiZ \\cro tl\ese pui^oses? 



j. Sugge^ticas*for use of tlie material other than those described 
by the producer (author, publisher). ' 



:m-si-iMc 

Materials 1-valuation I-onn 

Name of Material 

Acquisition H _____ 

Educational St'ttin^;: 

a) level (prc-prir.nry, priij^ary, etc.) 

b) piJpils diagnosed as ;^_or description of children 

c) chronological age ran^c af piipils^^^ 

d) type of prognv.: (diagnostic, resource-crisis, treatment center, etc. 

IF YOU USED Tilf- MViHRLU: 

Describe \Jhy^ you used the mtorial. 



^ 

Was t}ic mterial used for (chccl: one somcc per line) 

^) _^supen-ised activity^ ^independent activity 

b) ^individual group 

Describe ho^: you used the ir.aterial. 



V/as tlie m tori a] effective? Yes _ No V>1jv? 



-2- 

8. Physical characteristics of material: 

a) durable? Yes No 

b) reusable? Yes Ko 

c) easy to use? Yes No 

cl) attract ivof to pupils? Yes No 

y^^^ 

9. Hov; could th*e nutorial be iir^proved? 



10. Ccipjncnts (strcn<;tlis, weaknesses; pupils' reactions, etc.) 



11. How could this evaluation fonn be iirpi'oved? 
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Confcreace oC tlic F.ducatioiial i\'ccds 
of the Trainable Mentally ll(»t;ia]ed 

Late in 1967 a Korking group \an called tor.cther to study the 
educational needs of the trainable mentally retctrdcd in ord^n* to provide dir- 
ection in M-\R-Si:iMC's efforts to lielp the Assenbled at the request of 
Margaret II Moss, the ten professionals met in Tucson, Arir.ona, on NoveJ'.ber 
30 to share ideas for 2 1/2 days. Members of the group \:ere: ^largaret H. Moss, 
Lloyd M. Dunn, Harriet Blcdgctt, Sic]J^o/ Bijou, Ivy Mooring, Julia ^lolioy, 
Gerard J. Bensberg, Harvey Stevens, S;:!".uel A. Kirk and IVayne L, Sengstock. 
Sa?nuel Kirk as liost and co-claairinan for the working conference chaired U.j 
meetings. 

In contacting tlae participants, .Mrs. Moss .suggested for tJieir infonaation. 
that tlie sessions deal with sone of the follov;inr topics: 

1. What l:ind of children are in trainable progn;,,;.? 

2. Shoyld there be diffci'entiai programs for tlie various kinds of 
children? 

3. ViTiat are the goals for educ£:tion of tliv Irain^sblf^-- and what kinds 
of programs sl^ould there bo? 

4. Uhat special iriStructional t.cchjiiquos vs-j reouirod to acliieve 
those goals within tliese prograra? 

5. issues with rcsjioct to ter:clv?r- train ir.g. fccij.i\ic.\ and research. 
One recurring thcjne tiiroughour /i^^e confc rci c:o v;as tlvit little could l)e 

acco;r.pUslied in the way of clr.uigc in 'iM!' tcacb^or- train ir/; rt tlio classruom 
level via university pro;;r:r-is. A '^o(h\ deal of p. r.isi;) exprof.r.t^'l that 
a tmiversity nro!):»]>ly wor.ld not yick! r.o the iiv..*: -K-ive i;, i or ]n*ogra.n re- 
quired for profess sona Is to M>rk with llic TH^ **.r»;irct : cxpatsseJ the 
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opinion tliat training of people to work with th.e l^fl irvist be radically aifferc!)t 
from other trainins programs in special education, so dilTercnt that it not 
even be included in the department of speciaJ education. 

The ultiraate recoiiriendation v/hich came from tlie discussions '-/as that 
federal monies be set aside in the training and researdi division of HOI to 
be used for training programs for teachers of the Tf^IR. Tliis reconniendation 
centered around the fact tliat there is no training program in any uni\cr- 
sity in tlie United States to prep.-^ra porsomiol who will Kork specifically 
with the TOl child. 

Another recommendation was that a position be created on the ^^L\R-SEIMC 

staff for a talented and resourceful young Ph.D. who could study literature 

A. 

regarding training ^md research relating to tlie 7>!R and nake so::ie specific 
recoinmendations . 

The young Ph.D. v:as never recruited altl;ough Mrs! Moss made a nu"iber of 
attempts to locate such a talented employee. 

Notes froin the conference v;ore typed and edited but never published. 

An indirect result of the conference v/as the publication of a previously 
compiled resource: tlie Trainab le Mentally Ret arded Bi hliogr aphy ^ Mrs. 
Moss called upon special education classes and the other SEIMC*s for their 
help in coinpiling it and tlie result was a 55 page volume. 
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Participants in meeting, of Spocia] Education Group'-Aztoc Inn, Tucson, 
Arizona- -Xovciiibcr 50, December 1-2, 1967 



Mrs» Marj;aret Moss 

Associate Pi rector tor Research 

Special Hducation Instructional 

Materials Center 
The Georj.o V.ashinyton Univei'sity 
Kashinston, D. 20006 



Dr. Lloyd M. Dunn, Dir;?clor 
Institute on Mental Retardatjon and 

Intel Icctual Dcvc lop;nent 
George Peabody Colle*:c for Teachers 
Xashviile, Tennessee 57205 



Dr. Harriet Hlodoctt, Director 
Sheltering Arms 
4550 IV. River Road 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 



Dr. Sidney Biiou 
Child i/.'havjor Laboratory 
University of Illinois 
4tii 5 licaly 

Champaign, Illinois 61S20 



Mrs. .Julia Molloy 

Orchard Sclicol for Special Educntion 
8600 Cross Point Road 
Skokie, Illinois 00007 



Dr,. Gerard J. Bensbcrp, 

Associat e D i rector 

Center for LVvclomionta 1 and 

Learn 11 k; Disorders ^ 
Tlie University of Aiai);;:na in 

Biniiinj:h:jin 
1919 Scvcjitli Avenue, South 
Birmingliam, Alabama 55255 



Mr. Harvey Stevens, Sur;eiintendent 
Centi^al Wiscotisin Coloiiy and 

Training: Scfiooi 
317 Knutson Drive 
Madison, V.'isconsin 55704 



Dr. Samuel A. Kirk 
Professor of P.ducation 
College of Hducation 
UnivenUt)' of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 



Dr. Wayne L. Sengstock 
Associate Professor oi' Special 

Education 
Georgia State Colle?»e 
35 Gilmer Street, S.H. 
Atlanta, Gcor^^ia :v0503 



Mrs. Lnurn Gnnoun^^, Director 
Special Hducation 



Dr. Ivy M. Moorings Director 
Mental Retardatioii Services Hoard 

Of I.os Anj;cles County 
Suite 211, l'515 IV. Sth Street 
Los Angeles, California 90017 



Tucson Si-h<'Ol Distric 
1010 l:ast .lOtl) Streei 
Tucson, Arironci 8571 



Miss Sonia 5):intee 
Assistant to Dr. Kirk 



BEST copy mmiE 



Mr. P.rar.clJ 



An Investigation of the Use 
of the Test of Basic Iifomation (TOJJI) 
with the Handicapped- -'i>Ol and Deaf 

Trainable mentally retarded (V^R) and deaf cliildven by nature of 
their liaiidicaps present special educational problenis. It is difficult to 
assess the air^ount of information acquired by tliese children due to tlie deartli 
of adequate testing instrusncnts and lack of infoiTiation in regard to the 
nature of the ''past experience'' of these children. Studies done on the Binet 
Test (vSarason, 1959) shov; that ''those ite:ns which are easy for defectives 
are slightly less dependent upon experience than tlio.se uiiich are more diffi- 
cult for them." Past experiences (psychological and otherwise) would not be 
the saino for the garden-variety defective as the child v.t.ose deficiency 
resulted from prenatal or postnatal pathological processes, and certainly 
would be widely different fro:n tlie experiences of the 'deaf child v;hose in- 
tellect lins_not been impaired but u^iose language is practically non-existent 
in the early' years. It has been sliown that "intellectual development is 
an important part of general learning of one's culture, and since lariguage is 
the primary modality of such cultural learning, it follows that an impair- 
ment in language can be expected to affect all areas of intelligence." 
(NlcCandless, 1952) Recognizing these factors then, it was the object of 
this study to investigate tlio feasibility with such children of a test to 
assesj tlie ajnount of basic inforrmition the child had acquired and which would 
yield an evaluation of tJic dn Id's test score in terms of a behavior 
variable, M\, and experience (i.e., OV). 

The Test of Basic Information (TORI), a pre-academic achievement test 
which would serve the same purposes nt the preschool level as tlie academic 
achievomont tests at suhscriucnt levels, was developed and used with a grou:) 
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of Head Start cliildvcn. TOlU was dcvclopcl primarily for use with socially 
disa<lvantaj;cd chiJdrcn in order to assess the ajuount of school relevant in- 
formation acquired prior to tlieir entrance into school. The puri^ose of 
acliievo»:ient tests already developed is to assess the amount of information 
specific to various curricular areas. They are oriented toward the kind of 
achieveiJ.cnt expected of typical children enrolled in regular school classes. 
None pertain specifically to the prescliool child, 'flie rationale' beliind TOBI 
was that the poverty child had tvo basic areas of deficit: a) language and 
related skills, and h) basic infonnation and concepts on whicli subsequent 
school learning can bo built. TOBI was concerned with assessing tlie latter. 
Since the test was developed for use v.ith children wlio have a limited ex- 
periential background, it was thought that it might also be suitable for 
use with certain handicapped children. 

Description: . 

TOlil is a picture test to whic/i the cfiild responds either by marking 

or pointing to llie appropriate picture of a set of four depending upon 

> 

whether tlie test is administered individually or in groups. TOBI, an un- 
timed test, consists of 5^ items and four demonstrations items. It may 
be aduLnistered by a teacher rather th'^n a psychologist, and usually takes 
bctv/ocn 15 and 20 minutes. In group testing, experience has shown that it 
is desirable to have one adult including tlie examiner for eveiy three or 
four diiJdren boin^; tested and that the total group should not exceed 15 
cliiJdrcn. 

P ro ccd'jres: 

DcaT i Population: 

The deaf ;opulatiCi^ w/s made up oT childrui from the I/.\'u!al] School 



for the Deaf, an elementary school associated witli Callaudot Collcyo in 
Washinj'ton, 1). C. llaere were 160 students, most of the school population, 
who took tJae TOIU. Their IQ's ranged froin dull nonaal" to bright. The 
tests Av-cre given individually by exaiinors who v.vre speecla teachers at the 
Kendall school. A pretest v.as devised to train the children to take the 
test. The signing ^.as standardized- -i .e. , both teachers used the sane 
signs. (The syntax of questions was changed on scir.o items due to an in- 
possibility to sign.) The school population consisted of advantaged and 
disadvantaged diildren. Fifty out of 1S5--27I of the children- -ucre from 
suburban Ux-eus. 

TMli Population: 

TOBI Kas given to 116 children fro:ii th<3 Lincolnia school in Fair- 
fax Couiaty, Virginia, a suburban school for trainables. These were divided 
according to.IQ into three groups: ^ 

1) 50 and below 

2) 51-60 

3) 61-70 

Children were tested individually by three trained examiners from the SEJ" 
Re siiVts : 

The (leaf students were classiriccl in nine groups on the basis of 
clirono logical a^o, all but tlic first and last iacluLling a one year ranee. V/itL 
one exception, tlio average scores between each j^,roup increased from year to 
year as chronolojucal af;o increased. The exception \;ar, the reversal of posi- 
tions l)y tlic 10 iuid 11 ye'ir oldi:, , as i^viy be ?;eon in Table K 

An anaJyi-.i:; of vari.'inoo (TabJo 2) shov.vd tb.c hypothesis of eq'U'il ori)ii;) 
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TABLE 1 

Group Means in Original Order O'caT) 
Group Nimibcr of 



Age 


Nmihcr 




Wccin 


5.D. 


Replications 


Rank 


<7 yrs. 


1 


63 


26.4 


10.7 


11 


1 


7°-7U 


2 


84 


30.6 ■ 


5.0 


10 


2 


8°-8<' 


3 


96 


37.0 


4.7 


21 


3 


90-9" 


4 


lOS 


37.4 


7.4 


26 


4 


10°- 10'* 


5 


120 


42.3 


7.7 


8 


6 


11°-11«' 


6 


132 


39.9 


4.8 


17 


5 


120-12" 


7 


144 


43.7 


6.4 


10 


7 


15^-15" 


8 


156 


44.7 


4.6 


15 


8 


14* 


9 


168 


45.4 


5.5 


42 


9 


Total 






39.8 


8.3 


160 






■ ■■■■ :- ■ .. ,1— - 




TABLE 2 












Analysis of Variance (Dsn 


f) 








Siuu of Squares 




DF 


Mean Stiuare 


F Ratio 


Bct'.vecji Groups 


5075.0938 




8.0 


634 . 3867 


16.4559*"= 



Within Groups 5821.]::-U 151.0 38.5508 

Total 10896.2578 159.0 

^ » 

**'-siftnifj ci!nt. at the .001 level 
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means of TOBI scores to be liighly untenable. Duncan's Multiple l{:ingo Test - 
(Table 3), using o<=.05, sliowccl four hoinogeneoiis subsets ajriong the nine 
means . 

Attempts at investigating other- factors such as IQ, m, SES, and 
cause of deafness were discontinued, primarily because of the questionable 
validity of the data available. 

Hie data cc.npiled after the administration of the TOBI to the m 
population was first analyzed after division into three groups on the basis 
of IQ. One of the resulting groups included tliose scoring in the 61-70 IQ 
range, so!ncv;hat unusual for inclusion in a 'I>IR population. Table 4 shows a 
comparison arong the three groups on tlie- factors of MA, C\, and TOBI scores. 
The- analysis of variance (Table 5) indicated rejection of the hypothesis of 
equal mean TOBI scores ,unong the three IQ groups . .Analyses of covariance 
•(not shou-n) support tlie same conclasion, whether controlling for CA or l-lk 
singly or in combination. 

Discussi on: 

As already indicated, TOBI was initially developed for use with pre-school 
disadvanta.-^cd children. Some comparisons among these Head Start children and 
the handicapped populations--tJio deaf and the 'r>ni--are presented in Tables 6 and 
7. Table 6 makes tlio comparisuiis with tlie total liandicapped samples; Table 7 
employs sub- samples '■.•hidi may be mcire appropriate tlinn the t(>tal samples. 

'ilic results can be interpreted as supportive of the potential use of 
TOBI with portions of at least two liandicapped popu]ntioj\s--thc deaf and the 
trainabJc i:i:-MUally .retarded. 

BEST m AVAILABLE 



TABLE 3 

Treatment Mean in Ranked Order (DeaT) 



Nturiber of Treatment 
Rank ^low ^'^^ Replications Number 



1 


63 


26.4 


11 % 


1 




2 


• 84 


30.6 


10 


2 


] 


3 


96 


36.7 


21 


r 




4 


108 


37.4 


26 


4 




5 


• 

132 


.39.9 


17. 


6 






6 


120 


42.3 


8 


5_ 






7 


144 


43.7 


10 


7 




8 


156 


44.7 


15 


8 






9 


168 


45.4 


42 


9 






TABLI: 4 

Couiparison of MA, CA and TOBI Scores of 
Trainables Grouped by IQ Ranges 



Group 




M 


Mean 
(in months) 


Mean CA 
(in months) 


TOBI Score 


A 
B 


^ 50 
51-60 


24 
63 


62.0 . 
80.3 


142.0 

" 143.8«- 


27.6 

39.7 '* 


C 


61-70 


29 


93.4 


149.6 


44.8 






/ 

cC 









TABLE 5 
Analysis o£ Variance (TMR) 



Sum of Squares 



DF 



Mean Square 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



4,088.8750 
7,902.0625 
11,990.9375 



2 

113 
115 



2,044.4575 
69.9297 



**".<;ifinificant at the .001 level 



/ 



^ ■■■% 



V Ratio 



29.24***'' 
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TABLE 6 

Comparison of MA, CA,. and TOBI Scores 
of Head Start Normative Population 
with Total Deaf and Total Trainable Populations 



Age in Months (CA) Mental Age TOBI Score Correlation Correlntion 

of of 

Group N Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. CA f, TOBI M\ § TOBI 

Head Start 559 60.5 5.0 30.3 9.2 .38 

Total Deaf 160 138.3 40.9 39.8 8.3 . .62 

-Total TMR 116 144.9 35.3 79.9 22.9 ' 38.5 10.2 .44 .70 



TABLE 7 

Comparison of MA, CA and TOBI Scores 
of Head Start .N'ormative Population 
with Young Deaf and Lower Trainable Population 



Age in Months (CA) Mental Age TOBI Score Correlation Correlation 
Groui5 N Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. of ' of 
^ CA f, TOin 5 TOBI 



Head Start 539 60.5 5.0 30.3 9.2 .38 

Deaf (15 77.9 9.3 78.2 14.1 27.7 10.2 -.19 .71 

youngest) 15 

142.0 61.7 15.3 27.7 8.5 .55 .60 

(JQ<50) 24 



Post Script 

Before Dr. Nhrgafet" Moss resigned from her positions in the Department 
of Special Education and tlie SEIMC, she began negotiatjons with McGraw-Hill 
(California Test Bureau division) to furtlier develop, standardize, and publisli 
a successor to TOBI. TOBI was originally the product of an Office of Economic 
Opportunity contract and as such is in the public domain. Her new test will 
be called TOBE, Test of Basic Exiicrience. 

Altiiough TOBI is in the public domain, it is unavailable ?or all 

♦ 

practical pui-poses and thus further exploration of its potential use with 
the handicapped seeios rather pointless • 
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Devclopnicut of a Test to Measure 
Impulsive-Reflective Behavior 

Rationale: 

Impulsive- reflective beliavior has been identified in normal 
children by Jerojnc Kagan and his associates. The test (Matching Familiar 
Figures) that he developed to measure this behavior consists of a standard 
and responses of tv:o banks of three each. Tlie child who responds quickly 
(the response time is recorded) and is wrong is categorized as impulsive while 
the child v:ho takes longer and is right is labeled reflective. 

IvTiile testing the VM's with tlie TOBI, the examiners noticed that 
some of these subj^ccts' responded in tlie same manner tliat Kagan's impul- 
sive subjects had responded. It seemed that some of these xhi Idren did 
not consider the alternatives. There v;as evidence that emotionally dis- 
turbod childi-ea behaved in a like manner. This behavior could help 
accoimt for tlieir low scores on tests wJiere alternatives v;ere to be con- 
sidered before a response v;as made. 

I\irpose.v 

Tlie purpose of this project was to develop a test (Test of I-amiliar 
Figures --TOFF) to measure the impulsive-reflective behavior of handicapped 
children. It was felt that Kagan *s test would not bo adequate for the two 
populations being considered, since the pictures used were not faniliar 
objects and th?. response alternatives v/ere not equidistant fron the standard. 
Therefore, the pictures chosen were, in fact, familiar- - i. e. , house, animnls, 
clothv':s--anu the alteiwit.ivos were placod in a circle aroimd th:^ i:t;uKlard. 

A stratiricd TO\ sample was chosen from those already tested with 
tl.cj TOLU. 11)0 cviieria r.sc.l ras IQ nn;l sex. Thirty cinotioiial.ly disturbed 
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children enrolled in a program in the Fairfax County Public Schools were 
randomly selected* One form with only four responses was administered to 
the TMR/s and another form with six responses was administered to the ED 
students. The responses and response time were recorded. 

To determine the validity of TOFF a teacher rating form was developed. 
This form consisted of a list of classroom behaviors that were considered 
to display impulsive or reflective behavior. The teacher completed a form 
for each child who took TOFF. 

This activity was completed by Dr. Moss as her dissertation. 



Conference on the Evaluation of Instructional Materials 

^ Tlie Conrcreucc on tlic I:valuaiion of Ijistructioiuil Materials was 

hosted in'IVashington, 1). C. on April 5 and 6, 196S by tlio Mid-Atl:uitic 
Region Special Education Instructional Materials Center. 

The purpose ot' the Conference was to provide the* national network of 
Special Education Ir^^tructional Materials Centers and CEC-EidC with in- 
formation cuid/or guidelines pertinent to the evaluation of instructional . 
^ mateifials. 

Margaret H. Moss proposed the Conference, envisioning it as an aid 
to realising the SEIMC network's goal of improving education of the handi- 
capped. " 

In general, speakers invited to address the Conf3rence had coiapetencies 
in one of tlie following areas: a) issues and/or theories relating to 
evaluation, bj the roJe of education and industr>' in evaluation and c) specific 
guidelines iuid procedures for evaluating materials. 

Nine speakers addressed a group of 75 invited participants during the 
one and one-lialf day proceedings. 

The Conference began at 9:00 a.m. on Friday, April 5 as Margaret H. 
Moss, Associate Director of M\R-SniMC , made opening remarks and Raxniiond 
Cottrell^ Director, welcomed participants. 

George Olshin of the Division of Researcli, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, United States Office of Education spoke briefly about "Evaluation: 
A Challei\e,c and Opportunity for liie SEIMC Network." lie hoped that solutions 
fo tlie folio.;ing questions would be forthcoming from tlio Conference or as a 
later result of it: a) llov; to dotcrmine priorities, b) Wow to develop a 
master plan, c) Who will evaluate, d) llo^./ v/ill evaluation bo clone, e) How 
c:ah the oEIMC; Nctworl: coordinaLc efTort-S wltli ijidustn*, and finally, f) Miat 
should be t];o I'ole of the United St.atos Office of nducatloii? 
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Richard A. Dersliimsr, ;in executive officer of tlie American l-cliicatiornl 
Research Association addressed liiniself to "Hvaluation and the Decision Making 
Process." He focussed on evaluation as the dilenina encountered by cvcn'onc 
on the educational scene. He encouraged conference participants to under- 
take evaluation; although tliey would encounter problems and not be completely 
successful at first, their efforts would becor.e more systematic and fruit- 

Terry Denny, the coordinator of the EPIE Research Office, explained 
"The EFIE Model for Evaluating Instruction 1 Materials" and discussed the 
evaluator's goals in relation to the goals of a school. 

David R. Dorsett, a Regional Consultant for Creative Playthings spoke 
about ^'Ilie Role of Industry £ind Evaluation" and stressed the need for cooper- 
ation bet'.veen industr)' and education. 

Ridiard L. Darling, Director of the Department of Instructional 
Materials, Montgomery' County Public Schools, described "Evaluation Pro- 
ceduros in Montgomery' County Public Sdiools' Department of Instructional 
Materials." . . 

Joseph L. Dionne, Vice President for Research and Development of the 
Educational Developmental Laboratories, addressed liimself to "Implementing 
Evaluation of Educational Problems: Tlie Rolb of Industr>'." 

Artliur A. Liuiisdaine, Cliairman of the Department of Psychology at the 
University of V.asliington, discussed "Standards for Empirical Evaluation." 
He suggested that an evaluator first must make a judgment about hov; a 
material is to be used before lie can begin to analyze it. 

Alien Leitman, Director of the Hducational Development Center, spoke 
about '^-valuation as it Relates to Progriun Development." 
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Morris Kaplan, Technical Director of Consiuner's Union described 'The 
Consujner's Union Model/* explaining liow Consiiaer's Union tests products. 

Robert Gelliart of the Rocky Moilitain SEJMC, Charles V. Williiuns of 
American Institutes for Researcli and Margaret IL Moss laoderated the Con- 
ference. A question and answer period follov:ed eacli prosentatic^. 

Two nionograplis v;ere publislied as a result of tlie Conference. One, the 
Proc eed in .^s, contained al] speeches and coiru.'icnts wliich M.^J^SEIMC was given 
permission to print; the other. Ev aluation: Processes and Pract ices, con- 
tained four speeclies and related con:inents and remarks by Margaret IK Moss. 

The speeches and discussion suggested a few evaluation models and 
answered so:no questions, but the 65 participants left the Conference cog- 
nizant of problems in evaluation tliat they had not been av;are'of before. 

Perhaps the r:05t significai^t result of the Conference was to make 
participants av;are of how conrplex a process is evaluation. For MirMi-SElMC 
this has meant increased attention to evaluation. 



^ Internal livnluation of the M^l-Sl;lMt; 

Following tlie appointJiient of some now members to tlie staff, coir.iuuni- 
cation among all the staff was at its lowest. At various times discussions 
bet^N'eon indiviclual members revealed tlut this lack of courniuucation miglat 
be attributed in part to :) lack of understcuading ,of what eacli member of 
the staff did; 2) a discrepancy bctiveen wliat the person tliought lie should 
do and what he actually did; aivJ/or 5) the establisliment of, or lack of, 
certain policies and guidelines. Therefore, in May, 1968, every mcniber 
of the staff (professional and secrctaria]) was asked to complete the 
attached questionnaire. 

There were some significant (not statistical) results obtained. The 
associate' director for research was viewed by most of tlie staff as head of 
the research staff rather than as the associate director. Ihe research staff 
as a ;;hclc was viewed a3 not being an integral part of the total siaff . 
Procedures for acquiring nutcrials were viewed as inadequate. 

As a direct result procedures for acquiring materials were changed. 
Tlie research staff as a whole and individually made a more concerted effort 
to become a part of" the total effort. Vfc not only participated in other 
activities but asked other staff members to participate,. in our activities. 
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COVER SHEET 



Date: 



Name: 



Check 1 or 2 below: 



My name is fo be removed from this report, and v;ill not be 
connected with this report • 



jZ. Ify name may remain on this report and may be connected with this 
report for internal discussion and planning at the appropriate 
staf£ meetings. 



Please fill out the sections (indicated previously) on scparac^ sheets 
and attach this cover sheet. Please nnswar all the Sanctions thnt you ari?. 
able to and as fully as possible. 



GWU Instructional Materials Center 

^^r--* ^Oth Street, U. W, - 

- -BCon, D, C* 20006 

May 7, 1968 

In an effort to improve the operation of the Gl/U LMC and to provide for 
better communication among the staff, you are being asked to fill out the following 
statements on a separate sheet, usins Ihe appropriate numeral (and letter, if 
applicable) for each section. The information you provide v;ill be considered 
private to Dr. Cottrell and Mrs, Moss if you so designate , In any case, your 
name will be used only to seek further clarification, if necessary, of v;hat 
you have stated. Your cooperation is very much appreciated. 

Please attach the following cover sheet to your report which should 
contain the following, enumerated sections. 

"^Turn this information in to Dr. Coutrell or Mrs. Moss by May 20, 1968. 



I. Job Title 



II. Describe your job position. A. What do you actually do? B. What should you 
ideally do or not do? 



Ill, Dr&w a staff and line diagram to show your relationship now to the rest of 
the IMC staff. l-Jlmt do you think your relationship should be? 
, 

IV. \that policies or guidelines have been established which affect your x^ork? 
Specify. 



V. What policies or guidelines need to be established? What form should they take? 
In 6ther words draw up some policies or guidelines as you wish them to be. If 
It would be helpful, describe why they are needed. 

VI Do you think the IMC is being implemented appropriately in terms of its 
overall goals? Discuss pros and cons. 



VII. General Comments: 



-— — ' : Surv'cy^of^l6iiT)n-Film"Rcsourc'cs^ — —_=— 

Available to Special Educators 
in the Mid-Atlantic Region 

Rationale: ' 

liie MAR-SHIMC staff had previewed many Ifemn films and had re- 
commended many of tliese films for purchase by the SEI>.5C. Few were 
actually purchased. This was due, in part, to our lack of data about 
the availabilit)^ of lor.im films to special educators in the Mid-Atlantic 
Region. Some IMC staff members felt films were generally available and there- 
fore to establish a film librar)' would be duplicating services already 
available. .Other staff menibers felt the opposite was true. 

Purpose: 

To solve this dilemma a survey was conducted to determine if there 
was a need for the SEIMG to establish a film library. ^ 

Procedures : 

A letter and a questionnaire were sent to five colleges of universities 
in each state having special education training programs, to five urban 
school districts in each state, and to five rural school districts in 
eacli state » This was initiated during August, 1968. 

Results and Conclusions: 

The responses indicated that films for use in the classroom were 
generally available, hov/ever, films for pre- and in-service education 
of teachers were not. Tlie responses indicated a need for infonnation 
about nev; films. Based upon these findjn<;s it was recoianended to the 
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SUVAC staff that we do not cstablisli an extensive film library but that 
ve continue to preview films and mice this information available to our 
clients . 



An Evaluation Comniittee Task Porce !Ieeting was held in Uashington, 
D. C, October 50-Xovember 1, 1968, v;hich \\'as called by Mrs, >!argaret 
Moss, chairman of the committee. The purpose of this meeting vas to 
define the role of the coniinittee and to formulate proposals that would 
be submitted to the Council of Directors, These proposals v;ere accepted 
by the Directors at their meeting in Tampa, Januan^ 1969/ 



I 



Evaluation Coirjnittee Task Porcc Meeting 
' ' October 30-Nov'einber 1, 196S 

Washington, D. C. 

Proposed Topics for Discus?;ion 

I. Role of Evaluation Co?.;uittee 

A. Coordination and collection of report . 

B. Disse!nination of in foi-maticn 'about evaluative activities 

C. Assume position of leadership in defining policy natters, 
issues and standards relating to the centers' evalualion of 
materials — - 

D. To provido for change and continuity of evaluation efforts 

II. Develop rationale as to tlie centers' responsibility to carry out 
the evaluation of materials 

III. Discussion of management model for evaluation presented at 
Evaluation Conference 
IV. Developnent of criteria to establish priorities 
V. Operational need of Evaluation oonmittcc 
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The Evaluation Co;r:uittcc Task Force proposes that the Council of 
'Directors consider and adopt tlie f.ollov;ing relating to center and 
Evaluation Coiiunittee cooperations: 

Netovork Si^port 

Rationale 

The adequate financing of a coirjnittee may involve additional costs 
which a particular center may be financially unable to assume. M- 
temative sources for meeting coinnuttee costs need to he v.orked out 
either at the center or the network level. 

Proposals 

Funds shall be nuido available v;hen and if necessar>' for the fonowin<;: 

a. Four coninuttee meetings a year 
« 

b. Co^nittee exi^cnses sudi as secretarial costs, printing costs, etc 

The Role and Duties of the Evaluation Coiiimittee 

Proposals 

a. Tlie Evaluation Coirrnittec shall take a leadership role in do- 
fining-- for proposed notv;ork adoption- -pel icy matters, issues, cri- 
teria and standards relating to tJio centers^ evaltiatlon of materials, 
network coordination of evaluation activities and the dissemination 
of reports and results. 

b. llie Evaluatioji Coirjiiittce (EC) is to coordimtc O-iicn appropriate), 
collate C-'hcn desirable) and disseminate evaluation nvVLCvials, re- 



ports, and the like on evaUiation activities of tlie individual 
centers. It sliall bo con^iJered "appropriate** to coordinate activities 
when tlie centers ccncerned specifically request the assistance of the 
Evaluation CoirjiJittee. In all cases it shall be appropriate for-* 
EC to call attention to possibilities for coordination, 

c* \<hen feasible and desirable, similar f orris shall be collated and 
then edited as a son^ice to those centers who v/ill not be developing 
a fonii of tlieir oi%n and v:ho are interested in such a fom. 

d. ITio Evaluation Conrnttee will disseminate inforiruition to the 
network president, the netv:ork coordinator, center directors, 
person (s) designated responsible for evaluation at the centers, 
Division of Research- -BEif, and to other persons or organizations 
to be agreed upon by the Council of Directors. 

Center Cooperation 

Rationale 

The individual centers have a responsibility to the netv;ork to 
"coiruiiunicate and disserainate" concernijig tlieir evaluation activities* 

Proposal s 

a. Copies of all foinns, reports and v/ritten mtcrials pertaining 
to evaluation activities, on-going or proposed, sliall be for;arded^ 
witliout delay, to the Evaluation Corniivittoe (EC) Cliairinan* 

b. Drafts as well as final vorsioiis arc to bo fonvardod* E^rljl 
drafLs inay be ;.:arked "I'dv Liuitcd Distribution/* in v:hich ca:>c, 
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only tho votini; mci;:l)ors of IIC, the nctv.ork prcsulon 
coordinator nill receive tlic nnterials or rc?5orts. 



A 

1. Trade naiie of item: 

lS-25 word description of the item aiad its use: 

6. Handicap for which it is most relevant: 

8. Vfere you or did you use it before being asked to prepare this evaluafion? 
yes/no ' 

9. Are its contents and/or subject matter relevant and accurate? ves/ro, or 
explain: 

10. Is it attractive to pupils? yes/no, or explain: 

11. Is it adequately durable? yes/no 

12. Is tlie teacher manual or instruction booklet adequate? yes/no/there is none 

13. Is its use educationally sound? yes/no, if no, explain: 

14. Does its teaching value or effectiveness justify its cost? yes/no 

15. Is the use you make of this substantially Kliat the producer reconraentrs 
of intends? yes/no, if no, please clarify: 

16. IVould some- special teacher t rainlm ; be advishble in order to make 
effective use of it? yes/iicr 
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17. ' CIRCLE (below) the ajje of the pupils and the teacliing tasks Tor v;hich 
vou !ia\'e used tlic riaterial: 



18. CliHCK C*^) other ages or functions for v:hich you would expect this 
mterial, as it stands (without modification), to be useful, 

• Age: 1-3 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 IS 16 17 IS 



Learninu Characteristics: Fast, average, slow, all 



Curricular Function: Regular, supplenentary, rcn^edial 



Teaching: Procedure: Group, small group, unsupervised study 
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title 



Eyal na tion Foni for Urnn* oT Instr uct •^onal Mator^uUs^ 
Date 



Note: Please ciicck appropriate items. 

1. User^s professio nal title : 

S pecial class 'Yeacner 

Regular class teacher 

Speech and/or iii^aring therapist 

^Student teaciier 

I'eacher aide 

Parent 



4. 



5. 



f or^^Kiiolir nKiun-raT reuAies ted : 



8. 



Volunteer 



jDther (Please specify) : 



2. Teaching experience: 

1 0 ta l"liir::u^e r "l^^ar s 
years in regular classroom 



j'ears in special classroom 



3. Traini ng;: (Please indicate liighest held) 
i iign school diploma 
Baclielor's de:';ree^^ 



Master's dei^ree 



J)octoral degree 



10. 



Certific ation : 

Teaching Level : Hleinentary 
SecondaiyJ^ 
Other 



Area(s) of special endorsement: 



Profess ional class ijficntio!! o^f pupjl( s) 
tor \\r*oTiflnaterial requostc'Q: 
Blind 

Partially sirjited 

l)eaf 

Ilard of healing 

Spoedi impaired 

^f^hys ically liar:uicapped 

Special health problem 

liir.0 tionallv disturbed 



^Minimally brain- injun^d 
J,ar.gu:i(;o/ Icanii ng pro!) lem 
J-ducable mentally ret:a*ded 
"Trainable ronla]ly retarded 
'^l^roCoundly retarded 
l^lMitipl i -liandic-ipped 
jieguJar class 
"Odier (Please specify): 



of pupil (s) io'r"vho:'i material request Oxi 



^* CuiTont location of insti^uctional 
program: 

i\iblic scliooj-, regualr class 

_^Public school, special class 



^Iloiaeboiund 
^Jiospital 

State schoc-l/hospital, resldejitlai 

State school/hospi tal , day school 

JPrivate da*' sc'nool 
•Private residential school 

'ublically lundod special day 

school 

_Other (Please specify): 



CinTiculur/?.roa Ts) for v.'hich *:Viteriai 
recTTrcsted: 

Reading 

}!a thejua t i cs 

"Spelling 

Handwritin^T 



English and grairmar 

llealth, safety, and pir/sical 

education 

Science 

Social stu;lic3 

Social studies, vocational gu? dr.r.c:: 

Speech ana language 

]-lusic 

_Art 

Ih^actical aits 

2Terceptual -iiio tor 

Other (Please soecify): 



Mf^tci;1^a] IL^i'ii- 

^^^'j^T-'-h pupil (s) 

" "for examination purposes only 



(Over) 



BEST COPY. AVAILABLE 
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Do you plan to bii\' this ntalen.-il? 

n-s NO ■ 



Please complete tlic attached fom, being as specific as possible, and 
return it \<ith the materials. V.'e vill then atteiant to analvze the 
mciiibcrs' coiis-snts and be able to nake more specific reconinic'ndations 
for the use of materials available. 

mTElIAL USED 

Author 

Title or Series 



T>'pe of classroom or group 

Ages o£ child for 
which material used 

Chronological Age 

Mental Age 

Educational Level „_ 

OPINIONS OF Tlifi MXTiiRIAL 

1. How was it appropriate or not appropriate for your t)'pe of class, aj;c 
group and I.Q, range? 



Approprtp.te for 
diildren of v;liat ages 



M atorial 1^/a luatIon Foj^n 



2. IvTiat group or groups do you think could benefit fron the use of it? 



3. Does it do what it's designed to do? 



4. V/ould you recOoricnd it be u,^3ed with other i:iaterials, tapes, records, 
programs, etc.? If so, Khat? • 



Name 



School Address 

Street 




Position KfJ-SETNiC Xu'nher 



City State Zip Cod 



Project ELF 

The IMC's have been working on the development of software, in- 
cluding evaluation forms and questionnaires, as a means of collecting 
valid and reliable data, or as a means of objectifying subjective in- 
foraation regarding materials. Most questionnaires consisted of in- 
fornuition either of a factual nature or of opinion. The more reliable 
information obtained was that widch required little opinion. 

Pro j ect EfcF"deve"l"opedn3m~l)~f~a~Tieecl"To~find sucli an evaluation 

form. Preliminary studies resulted .in fonas which did not yield 
usable information. Tliese were: 

1) a checklist and open-ended fonn 

2) a completely open-ended form 

3) a more extensive and in-depth cliecklist and open-ended form 
The last fonn mentioned was used by members of a special education 

class of teachers at George Wasliington University who had used the 
materials evaluated in classroom situations. These results still did 
not yield asable information. The forms contained contradictory answers. 
The question arose then as to the reliability of the fom itself or the 
questions contained therein (as opposed to Lhe reliability of the users). 

Other IMG's had developcid fonns which were already in use. It 
was decided then to do a study comparing three different forms C^^^l^'oady 
developed and used) to see if more reliable information could ho obtained. 
The fonjs selected were from MSU, Texas njid K<insas. 



ORJECfEVK 

Hie objective of Project ELF was to show that all forn^s are in-* 
adequate, and tliat the problem lies not jii tlie form, but in the person 
responding to the fomi. Teachers fill out evaluation questionnaires 
responclins generally from the point of view of like or dislike. 

PROGtlijU RI: 

Population: The foirrs were distributed to 30 special education in% 
classroom teacliers from t\»;o suburban elemontar)" schools, fvQT.x cne public 
and two private schools for exceptional cliildren and from the Xational 
Rehabilitation Center. Tiiese scliools were located in suburban Maryland 
and Virginia and in 'Washington, D. C. 

Staff members travelled to the schools to recruit teachers to 
participate in the study, and addressed the facilities on procedures in 
filling out the fon?.s. A written set of instructions also accompanied 
each set of forms: 

1. Select one material that you are currently using v;ith your 
students (or one that has been used within the past 2 weeks) . 
Evaluate that one material on tlic form or forms you are given. 

2. You have been given 3 forms, coniplete them in the sequence 
in which they are clipped together. 

3. Ignore any items cro.^sed out on the fonr.s. 

4. ' If you have any connent about a fom, please note it on the 

attached sheet of pnpcr. Also, please comment on any 
questions you omit. 

5. In ansv;cri.ng items cn the foniii?, plciise nnsv/er the qiiostions 



v/ith t]ic particular class irt mind with wliich you used the 
material . 

In one case the oral instructions Kere given only to a super- 
visor who later distributed the forms. It was noted that four of these 
subjects failed to select materials they had used, con^^equently their 
evaluation was not valid for this study. 

Since tliis study was a comparison of foiTis it was decided tliat 
it would not be necessary for tlie staff to select the n.iterial to be 

evaluated. The te acliers i nvolvodjt*zexe_paid,$3..-QQ-fQr^theiT— t-ime~4n 

filling out tlie forms as motivation to approach the task as seriously 
and critically as possible. 

llie forms were identified only by a designated letter- -A, B, or C. 
The order was staggered to prevent a bias, so tliat a participant might 
have forms in any of the following arrangements: A, B, C; 13, C, A; C, A, B. 

The participant was allowed 5-7 days to do the evaluation, so 
that he could select a time that would be convenient to do such an 
analysis and that would allow the necessary time to complete the forms. 
TTie forms v/ere then either collected from the teacher by a member of 
the SEIMC staff or mailed in. 

C ONCLUSION'S 

On form A (appendix A) most of the subjects answered "yes" to 
all the questions (witli the exception of //16 wliere rost answered "no".) 
The responses under "cor^ients" frequently contradicted previous rt^sponsos. 

On fon\i B on tlie conti.nuum, most of the nnswers fell in the 
"excellent" colunm. 



On form C the question on appropr Lateness was not ansu'erccl ade- 
quately by anyone and only a few subjects addressed thenu^clves to 
••appropriateness" at all. (Examples of the type of ansivcrs are cited 
on the Tally Sheet in t]ie appendix). The third and fourt,. questi.ons 
ivere ansu-ered largely ''yes'* again with very little explanation or 
critical analysis. 

.These facts indicate 1) tliat subjects selected raterials they 
favored to begin v;ith and 2) that the answrs v;ere on tlie v;hole luv 
critical r— Most of- t}ie-?ontradictions-ocairred~between~fojLTP.s""A 'anclTfT" 




APPEN-DIX 



Directions 



Select one riaterial that you are currently using Kith vcur students 
one tliat hno been used v.itfiin the past 2 i;ecl:s) \ Evalin-^to that one 
material on the forni or foniis you are tjivcn. 

Y ou liave b een gi ven 5 foru s; cc;.iplete theia in the seq uejiccLJjiji'jiich— 
they are clipped together. Yours are in tiie followin^i order: 



Please ignore any ite:rs crossed out on the forms. 

If you liave any consent about a fonn, please note it on th,e attac'-^^d 
sheet of paper. Also, ^ please co:tnent on any questions you oirdt. 

In ansv:oring items on tlie forms, please ans\:er the questions with the 
partial] ar class in mind v;ith v/hich you used the niaterial. 



gvaI"Jl.t:ip n of an Instructi o jial >;.iterial for th e l^-ndirnjmp,^ 
1. Trade naius of item: 



15-25 Kord description of tha item and its use: 
Brief physical dcscripti on- -16 
Explaiwition of iisci--13 

Did iicltiier; described pupils--! i\othjn<4--l 



6. Handicap for v;hich it is most relevant: 



S. I^ers you or did you use it before being asked to prepare this evaluation? 
y / no 

YC5--19 No--S ' 

9. Are its contents and/or sutject ratter relevant and accurate? yeVno. or 
explain: / • » 

Yes-- 22 N0--O No answer--! 

Accuraj;c, but not relcvant--l 

10. Is it attractive to pupils? yes/no, or explain: 
Yes- -24 . :\o--0 Ko answer--"] 

11. Is it adequately durable? yes/no 
Yes-- 24 i\o--0 

12. Is the teadier mnual or insti-uction booklet adequate? yes/no/tlicrs is none 
Yes--25 N'o--0 Ko answer--2 .\one--5 

13. Is its use educationally sound? yes/no, if no, explain: 
Yes-- 25 N0--O .\eltner--l "rcvicu only" 

14. Does its teachins value or effectiveness justify its cost? vcs/no 

Yes-- 21 .\o--2 AO answer--! 

15. Is tlie use you inake of this substantially uliJit the producer recon^nents 
of intends? yes/no, if no, please clarify: 

'Yes --21 N0--I No answer--! Unknown- -2 

16. U'ould some- special toacjier traln^nc^^ be advisable in order to nako 
effective use of it? ycs/iio 

Yes-- 5 i\'v"-9 i\o answer - -! 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



17. CIRCLE (boloK) the ajjc of the pupils and the teacliing tasks for Khich 
you have used tlie nuiterial: 

1 yr --3 4 yrs --5 7 yrs 2 

2 yrs --4 5 yrs --2 8 yrs 1 

3 yrs 2 6 yrs 1 12 yrs 1 

✓ 

18. CIIECK other a£,cs or functions for v;hich you would e>qpect this 
iiiatefial, as it stands (without modification), to be useful. 

Age: 1-3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 



Learning C haracteristics: Fast, average, slow, all 

fast--0 average- -3 slow-- 7 all --6 

Curr icula r Fu nction : Regular, supplementary, remedial 

regular--6 supplementary- -13 remedial --15 

Teaching Procedure : Group, small group, unsupervised study 

group-- 5 small group- -19 unsupervised study- -3 

individual - -1 



Titlc^ 
Note: 



Eval uation Vom for User of In struc'ti onnl Mate rials 

Date 



Please check appropriate items. 



1. User's professional title: 
rrS iieciar class "te'^K uef 
IRenular class teadier 



^Speech ajid/or hearing tlierapist 

_Studcnt teaciicr 

_Teacher aide 

_Parent 

_Voliinteer 

jJDtlier (Please specify): 

r eiii e d i a 1 re a d i n g 



Chroi^o logical a?.;o (range) of pupil (s) 
for v;h6ia Taaterial rec;ucstcd: 

8. Estima ted educational lj^''^J-/V:,^?i;% (ra:>; 
of pupTi(s") for hii'oin luatcVi:?! 7*0^^ 



9. Curre nt location of instructional 
proglrluu: 

_j Public school, regualr class 

2^0 jPublic school, special class 

™- — .Honiebound—^— ^- — ^^.^^^ — 



2. Teachi ng exper ience : (on back) 

lo^tal nulliber years 

years in regular classroom 

years in special classroom 

3. Training: (Please indicate highest held) 
nigii school diplo::ia 



18 Bachelor's degree 
5 ;4aster's degree 



Doctoral degree 



10. 



4. Certification: 
Teacli fng ' Ilev'e 1 : 



Ele7.entary_ 
Secondary_ 
Other 



9 



Area(s) of special endorsement: 
spec ;jd--5 pb.ys han-- ! rcmod r e a d - 

EMR-- 1 ortho h an—1 c nciTis h - - 1 

T:^:R--1 soC" 1 hiolpgy - - 1 

lib SC--1 sp. t her . --i soc stud - - 1 

home ec- - 1 
5. Professional classification qf^ pupil (s) 
ToFwTiCsn uaterial requested:' 

^Blind 

] Partially sic:hted 

Deaf 

1 Hard of hearing 



ERLC 



__6,_Speecl\ impaired 

7 9 P hysically haivlicapped 

2 S pecial health problem 
] 0 En\otLo:ially disturbed 
^9_Minii:uilly brain- injured 
To_Laiiguage/lear:iin:; probleia 
}} E ducablc Mentally retarded 
^ :s Trainable r.or.tally retarded 
Jyvo foii!uil\' regarded 

S ^ M». il t i p 1 i - h:ind i capped 
T^T vegular class 

Other (Ploaso specify): 

^i^eiTi cii tLai^ Ji^ld ] 



11. 



Jlospital 

JState schcol/1 'snital, residential 



State school/hospital, day school 

7 Private day sch*ool<^ 



oPrivate residential school 



Publically funded special day 



school 

jLpthe^ (Please specify): 

» !i t i rL t tro:* tnpn 



Oarr^jCuKp area(s) for tdilcb* material 
requesLtSST 

9 Reading 

5 M athematics 

4 Spelling 
j^Hand'ATiting 
J_English and grar^-nar 

5 Health, safety, and physical 
education 

'1 Science 



j^Sccial studies 

Social studies, vocational guicapc 

8 Speech aivl l;inguage 



lj>Iusic 
1 Art 



Practical arts 



9__Perceptual-n;otor 

Other' (Please specify): 

{. sto r y t ^ r n 1 u ; ! t _ i_ t i q p 

gross motor co-o)'d biil::iiC<. 
Material used: 
f^ oth pinTl(s) 
for cxoi'ii nation puiposes only 



(Over) 



.2. Teaching experience: 



1 yr--2 7 yrs--l 13 yrs-O 19 yrs--l 

2 yrs--5 8 yrs--0 14 yrs--l 22 yrs--l 

3 yrs--4 9 yrs--0 15 yrs--0 23 yrs--l 

4 yrs--0 10 yrs--0 16 yrs--0 27 yrs--l 

5 yrs--l 11 yrs--0 17 yrs--l 28 yrs--l 

6 yrs--0 12 yrs--l 18 yrs--l 

Years in regular classroom 



1 yr--4 6 yrs -- ll yr s-- „.l6_yrs- 

2 yrs--2 7 yrs-- 12 yrs-- 17 yrs 



3 yrs--l S yrs-- 13 yrs-- 18 yrs--l 

4 yrs-- 9 yrs- -2 14 yrs-- 19 yrs-- 

5 yrs-- 10 yrs--l 15 yrs— 2 20 yrs--l 

Years in special classroom 

1 yr--3 6 yrs--0 11 yrs--0 16 yrs--0 

2 yrs--8 7 yrs— 2 12 yrs--0 17 yrs--l 

3 yrs--0 8 yrs--3 13 yrs--0 

4 yrs--0 9 yrs--2 14 yrs--0 
5yrs--l 10 yrs- -1 15 yrs--0 
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Do you plan to buy this i;Litcrial? 
YliS NO 



Please coniplete the attached fomi, being as specific as possible, and 
return it with the materials. We will then atteiript to analyze the 
members' con^nents and be able to make more specific reconnendations 
for the use of materials available. 



Author 

Title or Series 



Type of classroom or group 



Mental Age 



Educational Level 



OPINIONS OP THE MMERLAL 



1, Ho;n^ was it appropriate or not appropriate for your t\^e of class, age 
group and LQ. range? 

Most of the ansv/ors wcro not directed to tlie question of 
ap]n-opria tencss . The following wore some of the coi.uncnts. 
fr I '^concept s d i f f Icul t'^ (no expl anat i ons) 
{t 2 '*mo5 1 appropr iatc" 

. //5,//8 • m **cip])ropr iate in vocabulary'' 

//S,//19,//20 ''adaptable to any grou])** -V 1 1 nothinj; 

#12 ^'too adviiiicod for spec ed 'students, cruinot he used wj tiiou 

supervised r» t u v I y " 
//1 3 "niMtcrial <j,ood for review" 
//14 "appropriate for end of day". 



Ages of child for 
which material used 



Appropriate for 
children o? wliat ages 



Chronological Age 



Mat er inl pA^ tin t ion Fon:i 



//16 "students liked it because it made them feci more nonnal** 
il 17 Vmatoriai hold student:, attention'^ 

#18 "extracted only parts of each compartment because oi' low 

level o f ach i cvoment" 
it22 "it motivated the cliildren" 
^25 "children enjoy game . . . it's fun" 
*'25 "class too disturbed to benefit*' 

#26 "provided listening experience"; "gave names to speech 

sounds" 

#27 "aroused imagination, but did not offer long term 
eha-Henec" — ^ — - ^ — ^ — ^^^^.-.^ 

2, IVhat group or groups do you tlunk could benefit from the use of it? 



3. Does it do idiat it's designed to do? 

Yes- -25 N0--I ("no answer; only valuable for review") 

Other--] (no instructions) 



4. Kould you recorrnend it be used vdth otlier materials, tapes, records, 
programs, etc.? If so-, what? 

Yes"20 N0--4 



Name Position KU-SIZK^C Miniber 

School Address 

Street City State ZTp^CockT 



Consuner Information 
'Analysis Project 



Dcpnrtinont of l\il>ric Tnstu'Ction, 
Harri shiivg , Pcnjisy I vnnia 



ERIC 



APPENDIX R 



LvnwDUcrjoN 

» 

It is a well rccof.nizcd problem jn special education t}iat tcadiers 
of oxeptional children have difficulty finding effective and usable in- 
structional la-itcrials. 7i\c volume of instructional materials is great 
but tlie qiuility varies. The teacher usually does not have an opportunity 
to exajninc, let alone evaluate, the available materials before lie considers 
them for purdiase. Consequently, nu ials are purcliased v.-liicli are of no 
use because tliey are inappropriate or ineffective. 

• Instnictional materials can improve tlie effectiveness and economy 
of instruction. They can aid in the leaniing process by offering system- 
atic presentation as well as by. increasing motivation. Teachers of handi- 
capped children recognire these values of instnjctional materials; a 
special classroom v/ithout basic instuicitonal aids v/ould be considered 
an educational wasteland. 

To provide high quality education for exceptional childr.^n requires 
that such quality exist in all aspects of the teaching- learning process. 
Ihe Instructional Materials Centers -'I'-'C's) were established to provide 
special educators with ready access to instructional materials and re- 
lated, info n-^t ion about these materials. - S 

Consequently, the network of federally funded special education in- 
structional m:iterials centers hv^e been concerned v/ith tJie evaluation of 
materials. A network evaluation coinnittee was established two years ago 
and a conference for the evaluation of instnictional materials was hold 
in V.'ashington, D. C. in April, 1968. 

DershLncr (1968) suggested in his conference address that: 



"In short the evaluator should concentrate on providing 
the most valid, the most reliable infoVinntion "and the nost 
relevant information and tl\e best judgments ccncoining tJie 
infonnation he gatliers. After that it bcccn-.es the adndn- 
istrator's [and the teacher 's^ responsibility to act or not 
to act as he sees fit." (p. 16) 

Therefore the goal of evaluation activities is to acquire and disseminate 

reliable ajid relevant infonnation for the decision-maker O'oss, 1968). 

The majority of the 11*10' s have developed and are field testing evalu- 
ative instruments (cliecklists, questionnaires, etc.). T>'pically such forms 
are filled out by those v;lio borrov^ materials from the librar>'. The questions 
asked on the forms currently in use generally fall into these categories: 
physical characteristics, contextual adequacy,, classroom trax^sactions , cur- 
riculum and behavioral objectives, and an opinion regarding the effective- 
ness of the material. - . * 

The use of teachers (specifically, I^iC library clients) as sources 
for evaluative information has not been very successful to date. Differ- 
ences in teachers^ use, in classroom setting, ajid in the total nun^ber of 
materials on loan liave resulted in few forms v/hose infoniiatjon could be tab- 
ulated together. To add to this problem, it appears that ir.xny teachers are 
unable to specify behavioral objeccives or analyze tasks. Examination of 
tliose foms vluch the teadiors have completed generally shows that the tea- 
cher's critical assessment of materials falls witliin one or fcvo categories, 
such as "it's fim", or "they liked it." 

Viewing evaluative infonnation from library clients as one end of the 
evaluation -infonnation continumn, the other end would be data from exjjeri- 
mental research studies of tlie materials. Sucli experiiiicjital research is 
not practical because of the amount of tiine and tlic nur.ber of variables 
that would have to be co)atrollcd. In any case, even if one could contj*ol 



the variables, and had sufficient resources, it is. unlikely tliat tlie ed- 
ucational com;;tunity, particularly the teadicr, vould make decisions based 
upon statements sucli as, "Significant at the •OS level/' Furthennore, it . 
is fairly obvious that any material, even a dried-up autim leaf, is a 
superlative teaching device with some teachers at some times for sonie learn- 
ers. Hiere is also the problejn of having the necessary information to make 
a decision .it the time the decision is being made. This by itself rules 
out sudi time-consuming experiji:ental research. 

Such problems as these suggest that anotlier approacJi is necessary. 

STATB^ELNT OF Ti IE PROBLEM ^ ' . ' ^ 

Considering the wide range of individual needs of children enrolled 
in special education classes, three kinds of infonration are needed by the 
teacher to help him select tiie appropriate materials. They are: 

1) Behavioral objectives 

2) Instiiictional content 

3) Attributes of materials. ■ 

Tlie PRTNIFS project provided tJie behavorial objectives and the instruct- 
ional content. Tliis data base had been derived from print materials. The 
puri^ose of tlie present study v;as to determine' the feasibility of categorizing 
ajid tl)e describing non-print materials, tiiat is, manipulative devices and 
games. Tliere were t\'/o tasks- -tlio development of a fom and the actual an- 
alyses of a selected niunber of instructional materials. 



PROCEDURES 

Selection of Ma t erials 

The time limit of tlie feasibility study necessitated concentrating on 
one type of material, A 'sample of manipulative deyices v;as selected which 
seemed most instnjctionally relevant to the acquisition of knowledge and 
the development of mathematical concepts and skills for handicapped child- 
ren having a mental age of approximately 3 to 7 years. Criteria vhich were 
considered included size, simplicity, concreteness , durability, and ease 
in holding and manipulating. 

The follo\dng types of materials were excluded from this phase of the 
study: kits, workbooks, textbooks, familiar traditional gmos (such as 
bingo and flashcards), and audio-visual media (such as films, film strips, 
transparencies, tapes and records). 

Approximately 10 of the 77 materials originally selected were not 
analyzed. These juaterials arrived without teacher manuals or component 
pieces . 

Devel opr.cnt of the .^n ^ l ysis Form 

. Interesting materials help to increase motivation and attention, llov;- 
ever, the teacher needs to consider other factors such as handicapping con- 
ditions. The use of only one hand or blindness, for exajnplo, preclude the 
use of some materials. In most cases, a catalog description of the mat- 
erial, while useful, Joes not give suCficient inforjiiation to help the teacher 
consider tJ)C many factors involved in selecting majtcrjals. Veiy seldom docs 



tlie catalog indicate whether instructions or descriptive literature are in- 
cluded with tJie material. Sometimes, the catalog information is even mis- 
leading. 

The final analysis form (Figure 1) evolved from earlier fonns used on 
the project. There was considerable change as tlie committee foujid a more 
and more detailed and precise form was necessar)' to adequately describe a 
vsLTiety of materials. 

Stimulus 

The category Strailus required no changes and appears on tJie final 
form as it did on the first forms. The primary stimulus of most manipulat 
ive devices is visual; however, most include anotlier stimulus. If the 
material had tvo stijnulus modes --visual and tactile--only the stimulus 
other than visual v;as noted. 

Response 

* 

Ihe category R espon se, v;hich indicates the skills required to use tlie 
material, under\s'cnt the greatest change of any category on the foim. On 
tho earlier forms tlie responses speech , motor and written v/ere listed, v/ith 
motor response furUicr divided into fine or gross movement. It readily be- 
came evident to tlie corimiittee tiiat describing all motor response as either 
fine or gross v;as a confusing oversinii)lification and that other refinements 
were needed. In discussing this point, fine and gross n»vcincnt came to be 
seen as descriptive of tliuinb and finger grasp and^could not be applied so 



generally to describe all motor movement as initially attempted. This re- 
sulted in tlic subdivisions ITiirnb an d finger grasp (qualified as fine or 
gros s) > Finger Use ^ Use of Arms > and Eye -Hand Coordination . Further quali- 
fications under tlicse subdivisions were added at this time, and with the 
exception of those under Eye-Hand Coordination , appear uncliangcJ on tJie 
final form. 

On tlie earlier forms Eye^Hand Coordination was qualified as general 
arm placement , placer.ent of object in large area , placement of small object 
in small area , and exact placement of tiny objects . Upon experimentation 
tlie committee discovered that such descriptions vere ambiguous witliout care- 
ful definition of 'large area*' "small object", /'sinall area" and "tiny ob- 
jects". Qjalifications under Eye-Hand Coordination were changed to place- 
ment in an iLnconfined area and placement in a confined area as they appear 
on tlie final form. 

Mode of Transaction 

Tho category designated on the final form as Mode of T ransaction v;as 
significantly different on the earlier forms wlierc it was labelled A pproach . 
Subdivisions under Approrch v/ere group , indiv idual, supervised and indepen - 
dent . The first two indicated whctlier the material could best be used in 
group activity or individual instruction, ajid tlie latter two indicated v;bether 
children needed supervision as they used the material or could work inde- 
pendently. Tliere was 5c:no confusion with tJiis category and tlie con^idttee 
was not certain tliat fine differences in approach would be easily discerned 
as defined by this orJgiiuil fonnit, Tlic catcgoiy was then labelled Mode 



oOVansaction cHid subdivided into te acher-centric or mU^ntric, ;vi)ich 
indicated whetlier or not teacher supervision vas necessary for use of tf^e 
mterial. 



Stages of Conceptual Development 

« 

On the earlier fonns tJie categor)' now labelled Stages of Conceptual 
Develor^ent was designated Kind of Lcai ^nm. and was subdivided into Ere- 
1MjHZ>'» structural and practice (see Definition of Terms, p. 8). How- 
ever, the original label was not co.^rpatible with its subdivisions, as they 
described the developnu^nt of a concept and not "kinds of learning." For 
exairple, the tenr. "preliminaiy exploration" describes the process of "free 
play" as a diild experijnents in a .random fashion with a material; it can 
not be labelled a "kind of learning", but rather an approach to the develop- 
ment of a concept. TTie subdivisions tJierefore reinained the same, but the 
category was relabelled Sta ges of Concentiial Development . 

Orgomzation 

9BI^i^\lSL^, a category not on the first fonas, was envisioned as a 
classification of tJie structure of tJic material, that is, ;v]iether the mate- 
rial is meant to teadi selected cojiccpts in a selected order, (sequence). 
Subdivisions describe wlietJicr the material or task lacks this internal 
sequencing; v^liedier it is sequenced but not a coinponent of an instnictional 
. system, and is tliercforc ordered in a specific sequence in relation to. other 
materials in ihc system, as well as intenially sequenced. 
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There are prknrily two i-easons to ijiclude infonnation about the orgcuii- 
zajion of a inaterial. First, a material tliat is pcirt of a system or is 
sequenced can be used for a vi(!er range of achievement levels tlian a material 
that is not. Second, tlie material that is part of a system may n^quire 
more teaclier-preparation time than a material that is aiot. If tJie teacher 
thinks he doesn^t have the tL^e to adequately prepare himself to use a 
system, then he must weigh the time available against the advajitages of a 
system. 

Instructions 

The category Instructions shows some change on the final forxa from its 
original foraat. It describes the explanatory literature that.tlie manu- 
facturer includes with the material. On the early fonns Instructions was 
subdivided into instnictions for teacher ajid for pupil , just as on the final 
form. Hov/ever, the following furtlier subdivisions appeared on the original 
form: rationale , genoi^a l procedures , specif i c/prcparc d lesson plan , de- 
scripti on and p] \ilosc p hical ba clcQround , On tlie final fom many of these 
divisions wore elijninated and only rationale (objectives) , ge neral pro - 
cedurcs, and specific/prepared lesson plr»n I'cmain. 

As the con^iiittce discovei^ed many materials v/erc accompanied by sketcliy 
instructions or none whatever, provisions wei^e made on tJie final £om to 
indicate whether or not descriptive or instructive literature was included 
with the material or had to be purchased separately, if available at all. 



_Each Child Needs to Rmipulatc Miterial ' • - v ' - 

The category Each child needs to manipulate material was not included 
on the earlier fornis. This infoi-mation was provided to help the teaclier 
in planning for the purchase of duplicate materials and/or the organization 
of small group activities. 

Physical Description and Points of ConTparison 

Neither a Physical Description of the material nor Points of Conmarison 
were included on the early forms, but they beca.T.3 important parts of the 
final form. Hie conmittee v.-anted to provide t^adiers with a tliorough de- 
scription of the material. Points of Ccnparison developed when the com- 
mittee found it nocessaiy to point up certain significant features of a 
material and/or compare it v/ith other similar materials. In some cases 
this inror;nation could not be categorized lccaui,e tlie attributes were unique 
to only a few materials. 

« • 

I 

pefinit.ion of terms 

StLnuliis: attribute of the material tliat elicits some beliavior. 
Response: an ansv/er . 

fine grasp- -iise of thumb and one finger 

gross grasp- -use of three or more fingers 
Stages of Conceptual Development (Dicnes, .Hutchinson, 1960): 

prcliminaiy: undirected activity 

stnictural: activity directed by tJic material or by the tcaclior 



practice: repetition through applied use 
Teacher- centric: teadier exercises control over mode of transaction 
Pupil-centric: largely self directing 

Instructional system: presentation of more than one concept either by a 
logical progression of more tl^an one material or by a I logical progrcs- 
sion of tasks. 

Sequenced material: progression of tasks for one concept. 
General procedures: method (s) of using material outlined. 
Detailed lesson plan: those procedures vs-hich ivere outlined in a sequence 
both betvv'cen concepts and within a grven concept. Procedures are ex- 
plicit and specific. 

Analysis of Ma tcij^a^^^ 

The materials were analyzed by a consnittee of three persons \s1io discus 
sed each item ar\d shared "expert opinions" until a consensus v;as reached 
on each category of the form. Each itnalysis took an average of 15-20 min- 
utes; .sinq^lc itc.as were often completed in 5 minutes, while components of 
an instructional systcin demanded up to an hour of the committee's tirae in 
order to imdorstuJid the underlying pliilosophy and objectives. 

Problems and Resolutions ' 

• . . • • • * 

Many problems confronted tlie comjnittee members in tlie process of an- ^ 

alyzing- tlie materials. • ■ 

• It was necessary to define a consistent policy for designating cither 

tlio manufacturer or the distributor of eacli item. In mwy instances, cs- 



pecially those of imported materials, items are distributed by several out- 
lets which may offer different packaging and/or prices. I£ the coHUiittee 
had listed only one distributor on the analysis foim the problem arises of 
seeming to promote one distributor over others. In addition, tlie name of 
a local distributor is useless to a teacher in anotlier state. Equally 
useless is the name of a foreign manufacturer without the indication of 
an American source for purchase of the mterial. It was decided to de- 
signate the manufacturer -Ln order to avoid the promotion bias; however, if 
the material was purchased from one of several distributors, this source 
v;as indicated as a reference point for the price stated on the form. 

In the begianing of the project, it \cas necessary to designate a gen- 
eral primaiy purpose for each material in order to analyze that. material'. 
However, as the specific primaiy purposes v/ere coiripleted by PRU-ES, it v/as 
clear tJiat the ccrr:nittee*s and PRIMES* listed prin;ary purposes were in agree- 
ment. Consequently tlie coiuaittee decided, to drop this category from its 
analysis fonn. 

llio determination of the appropriate stage of conceptual development 
was largely based on tlie primary purpose. l\hile a material could con- 
ceivably be used at all levels, it was felt that the cliaracteristics of the 
material suggested a most appropriate level of usage. Tliis judgement was 
shaped by the comnittec's fajiuliarity with alternative materials which 
might be better used to teacli tlie concept in question. 

Ihc term "stnictural" was the source of some confusion in considering 
the stages of conceptual development. Materials whidi are structured,* in 
that tl)ey embody a concept in concrete fonn imd are self correcting, arc 
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not necessarily most appropriate for tlie level of stnictural leaniing. 
They may best be used at tlie level of preliJiiinaiy exploration as readi- 
ness for a niore direct learning experience. This problem was the source 
of much discussion until agreement Kas reached for eadi material. 

A problem arose in analyzing materials vhich are similar to components 
of an instn:ctional syste.Ti, but vhich vary in some aspect • These itejns 
were treated as individual materials, but the similarity to a system com- 
ponent was mentioned in the points of comparison. It was felt that teachers 
needed to be av;are of the differences. The committee desired to inform 
teachers of the system component, in the hope that the information would 
assist a teadier in dctennining his use o£ the similar but unrelated 
material. • " « • • 

The instiTictions category was included to indicate tlie l)'pe of in- 
formation available for teacher and pupil use. In analyziny the instruct- 
ions which were included or available separately, the coniniittce recognized - 
the lijiiitations of tlic categories of rationale, general procedures and 
specific/prepared lesson plan. No differentiation* is made bet^veen the 
brief rationale presented on a single instruction sheet aiid tJic rationale 
described in a complete manual. Likewise, the committee did not specify 
the extent of the general procedures. It was fe.lt, however, that a break- 
i\o\<i\ into **limited" or "extensive" rationales and procedures would be equally 
inadequate, lliese vague terms are open to varying interpretations as to 
how limited or extensive tlie instructions are. A clear differentiation 

would necessitate a IcngUiy fonn, such as that presented by Maurice Hash (1069). 

« 

The points of co,iparison were suggested to aid tlie teacJior in evaluating 



eacli mteriol in light of his goals and the dmracteristics of tho nu-.torials. 
mie the points were not stated in tcnns of good or bad, the selection of 
points necessarily represents the biases of the me-nbers- educational pldl- 
osoplues and goals for teachers. By building in an awareness of v^ays" to 
look at materials, it is hoped that teachers will be guided toward critical 
thinlcing in uhe selection of materials and their creative use in tj.e teaching 
process. This process involves cluldren in active leading of the concepts 
underlying tiae nuri^er systc.n; in tlus v.-ay, conputational skills have a 
meaningful conceptual foandation. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of tliis study vas to detennino tlie kiiid of infomation tliat 
could be provided for Lhe teacher to help him D?.];e a decision about acquir- 
ing and using inst. ional niaterials. The information that is provided 
can be likened to the kind of infoii.ation a shopper uses to determine 
whether or not to buy a head of lettuce, and to determine wliich head of 
^ettuce to buy. The shoppo/ must first of all decide what he will use 
the lettuce for. In some cases only lettuce could be used; in others an 
alteraative such, as cabbage might be appropriate. One can compare heads 
of lettuce-weight, color and price. It is inr^possible to know how tlie 
lettuce will taste before using it. • 

So it is with instructional materials. Until they are actually used 
the teacher cajinot really detemine their effectiveness. . Hie teacher wlio 
acquires instrucitonal materials without reliable information is like the 
grocery shopper \h\o is blindfolded. 

V-hen tlic pre.se.it system is completed, that is, when all math materials 
have been described, tlie toadier will be in a position to cc.r.pare all the ' 
available materials, lhat task would be impossible now. Acquiring all the 
manufacturers' catalogs and coinparing the descriptions (asfunning the infor- 
mation is accurate and relevant) would, indeed, be an incfJficient use of 
the teacIier'L. tLne. Tliis is probably one of tJic reiisons wliy tsacliers liave 
not been intelligent shoppers. • " 

In any infonnation system tJie user must have ]iot only pliysical access but 
also intellectual access. In oUicr words, tiie iiiCo'nnation must be available 



* "when tlie decision is to made and tlie xxsev niust \no\< how to use the infer 
mation. It is conceivable that the system presented in tliis study will 
influence tlie way a teacher considers all instructional materials. 
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Date analyzed^ 

Name of material ^ ' 

Publisher , 

Purcliasednfrom at 

Distributor Price 

Acquisition number^ 

Stimulus : 

auditory 

visual 

tactile 

Respons e ; 

speech 

motor 

thumb and finger grasp . 

fine . • ' 

gross 

finger use 

individual finger or thumb 

coordinated finger use 

use of arms 

tracing movement 

one hand holding; other hand manipulating * 

two hands performing separate functions^^ 

eye-hand coordination 

placement in unconfined arca_^ 

placement in confined ar.ea 

leg and foot 

•rritten 



Mode of Transaction : 

^ teacher-centric 

pupil -centric 

Sta Ros o f C onceptual De ve lopment : (stated or implied use) 

prellnTinaiy exploration 

structuraJL learning 

practice^ * 

Organization : . ^' 

component of instructional system ^ 

sequenced material not in instructional system 
not sequenced 



0*j<;nrc 1) 



•Instructions : 

included witli material 

purchase separately 

none available 



for, teacher^ s use: 

rationale (objectives) 

general procedures 

specific/prepared lesson plan 

for pupil's use: 



Each child needs to manipulate materia l 
Physical Description : 



P oints of Comparison : 
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